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BARON SPECK VON. STERNBURG 


Late German Ambassador to the United States . 








Jenny Lind singing at 
Castle Garden in 1851 


All that remains of Jenny Lind is her autograph, her picture, and 
memories dear to all who ever heard her sing. 


Her greatest charm—her wondrously sweet and melodious voice—is 





gone forever. 
How different had she lived in the present day! 


The Victor would have preserved her beautiful voice to posterity, just as it} 
“has Tamagno’s; just as it does the other great singers of the world. 

You can hear them to-day on the Victor whenever you like; and generation 
after generation will keep on hearing them though the 


artists themselves will be forever silent. WZ 


You owe it to yourself to stop in and hear the Victor, the very next time 
you pass a Victor store. 
Write to us for catalogues. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., v.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Preserve your records and get best results by using only Victor Needles 








A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century and Everybody’s ; and October Cosmopolitan. 
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Prince Kropotkin, in 
a letter to the London 
Times July 25, 1908, 
reprinted: in the New York Evening 
Post August 6, refers to a statement 
signed by. thirty-one members of the 
third Duma, in which it is affirmed that 
from December, 1905, to June, 1906, a 
period of six or possibly seven months, 
1,170 persons in the Lettish region were 
executed without trial, and a number 
several times larger. were flogged or 
otherwise tortured : 


The Russian 
Torture Chamber 


The punishments began to take, from 
August, 1906, the character of true inquisi- 
tion tortures, which were carried on in con- 
cealment, not to inflict pain, but to obtain 
confessions from the arrested persons, and 
consequently to deliver them to the’ field 
military courts. However, it happened very 
often that such “confessions” could not be 
obtained, and then the persons arrested were 
simply shot, or killed with bayonets, without 
any semblance of trial. In such cases it was 
ordered to report that the prisoner was 
killed “ while making an attempt to escape ;” 
but even this excuse was not always resorted 
to; many were killed quite openly. 


This statement is abundantly confirmed 
by an official report of similar conditions 
made to the second Duma, a copy of 
which is to be found in the State archives 
at Washington, the details of which are 
quite too dreadful for publication. And 
these reports cannot be discounted 


newspaper exaggerations ; they are off 


cial documents, and more than confirm 
all that The Outlook has said on this 
subject in times past. Scarcely less 
significant is the terrible indictment of 
the Russian Government by Count Tol- 
stoy in his recent paper entitled “ Gov- 
ernment by Execution,” reprinted in 
Littell’s Living Age for August 8. 
He addresses himself directly to the 
Russian Government, which, so far as 
we have seen, has made no reply. He 
‘says that in the eighties there was only 
one executioner in all the Russias; now 


$3 a) jear 
10c. acopy 


executions are perpetrated by wholesale, 
and the executioners are paid from fif- 
teen rubles to fifty rubles (that is, from 
$7.50 to $25) a head. Hundreds, thou- 
sands of unhappy, misguided men from 
among the best class of Russian people 
are put to death—men misguided by the 


very people who execute them. “ And’ * 


not this kind of dreadful thing alone is 
being done, but in the same place and 
with the same cold-blooded cruelty all 
sorts of othet tortures and violence are 
being perpetrated in, prisons, fortresses, 


and convict settlements.” Thedemora- 4 
izing effect of this wholesale massacre 


is everywhere seen. “Children play at 
hangings. Lads from the high schools, 
who are almost children, go out on ex- 
propriating expeditions, ready to kill, 
just as they used to go out hunting.” 
The responsibility for these high crimes 
Count Tolstoy charges on the highest 
officials of the Government: # Like the 
executioner, you fear men, and fear the 


more the greater your responsibility for ~ 


the crimes: the Public Prosecutor more 


than the Secretary ; the President of the 


Court more than the Public Prosecutor; 
the General Governor more than the 
President ; the President of the Court 
of. Ministers more still, and the Czar 


most of all.” The excuse offered for 


this policy is that “firm measures */are 
necessary to put down the revolution- 
aries. In fact, these barbarities pro- 
mote revolution and multiply the revolu- 
tionaries. 


Your Government men call the acts of 
the revolutionaries “atrocities ” and “ great 
crimes,” but they have done nothing and are 
doing nothing that you have not done, and 
done to an incomparably greater extent. 
They only do what youdo. Youkeep spies, 
deceive, and spread printed lies, and so do 
they. ... They are altogether your disci- 
ples; they have, as the saying is, picked up 
all your little dodges; they are not only your 
disciples, they are your products, your chil- 
dren, If you did not exist, neither would 
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they. ... However odious their murders 
may be, they are still not so coldly, system- 
atically cruel as your Schlusselburgs, trans- 
portations, gallows, and shootings. 


@ 


Of what advantage 
the Fugitive to is it for Americans 
the Torture Chamber ? to torture their 
minds by dwelling 

on these conditions of an internecine 
strife in Russia which it were eulogy to 
call war? War is made by organized 
armies; on organized armies; with re- 
spect to the rights of non-combatants ; 
with possibility of safety in surrender 
when further fighting is hopeless. The 
Russian civil war is conducted by com- 
batants neither of whom pays any atten- 
tion to the laws of so-called civilized 
warfare. But Americans: cannot be in- 
different to 1t nor justly remain ignorant 
of it, because they cannot escape a cer- 
tain kind of participation in it. Inter- 
national relations in this twentieth 
century are such that no nation can 
righteously disregard the miseries en- 
dured or the wrongs inflicted in an- 
other nation. A significant though not 
widely known incident would, if generally 
understood, be quite enough to bring 
this home both to the consciousness and 
the conscience of the American peo- 
ple. Since the beginning of the year 
proceedings for the extradition of Jan 
Janoff Pouren, a Lettish peasant de- 
manded by the Russian Government, 
have been dragging along before United 
States Commissioner Shields, sitting as an 
Extradition Commissioner. These have 
lately ended with Commissioner Shields’s 
decision that the accused must be given 
up to the Czar. This blond, delicate, 
inoffensive-looking peasant is charged 
with four acts of burglary, three of 
arson, three murders, and two attempts 
at murder. As reported to us, the 
charges of actual murder are not sus- 
tained by the Commissioner. Suffi- 
cient evidence of the other offenses has 
been furnished to justify, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, the appre- 
hension and commitment of the accused 
for trial had the offenses been commit- 
ted in New York, and such a prima facie 
case is all that is required for extra- 
dition. We have no knowledge of the 
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facts which would justify us in criticis- 
ing his decision. And yet—to return 
the accused to Russia appears to us 
somewhat analogous to the return of a 
negro to slavery under the Fugitive 
Slave Law in 1850. It was then 
assumed that the negro would have a 
trial in the State to which he was . 
sent. It is now assumed that this peas- 
ant will have a trial in Russia. But 
all we know of Russia negatives this 
legal assumption. Executions without 
trial are common. Torture to coerce 
confessions is common. That he will 
have no trial and will be tortured to 
secure accusations against others is 
probable. That the depositions on 
which the decision here was based were 
obtained by torture is not improbable. 
That in the trial here much evidence for 
the defense could not be introduced 
without peril of implicating others whom 
this peasant would not implicate is cer- 
tain. That the crimes charged were 
part of guerrilla warfare against the Rus- 
sian Government can hardly be ques- 
tioned. Two of the three buildings 
burned are said to have been inns 
destroyed partly because liquor-selling 
is a monopoly of the Russian Govern- 
ment, partly because drinking is promoted 
by the Government in order to procure 
betrayals. The burglaries are alleged 
to have been a fine lawlessly imposed 
on recalcitrants and lawlessly collected 
from them; the acts of violence, a pun- 
ishment decreed against “traitors” to 
the cause. We are neither defending 
nor apologizing for arson or burglary or 
other acts of violence. But we read 
Count Tolstoy’s statement: “I am a 
participator in these terrible deeds .. . 
and being conscious of this I can no 
longer endure it, but must free myself 
from this intolerable position ;” and we 
cannot reflect upon the possible surrender 
of even a guilty revolutionary to a Gov- 
ernment justly indicted for committing 
the same crimes “to an incomparably 
greater extent” without sharing with 
Count Tolstoy in his. feeling of partici- 
pation, and wishing to see America freed 
from so intolerable a position. The 
friends of Russian freedom in this coun- 
try are preparing a petition to the Presi- 
dent to interfere. This petition asserts 
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that Pouren is a political refugee, that 
the acts alleged against him are acts 


‘ incidental to political disturbances, and 


that the Russian Government’s own 
statements show this; and also that the 
penal code under which it is proposed 
to prosecute him contains a section pun- 


.ishing “rising against the established 


authorities.” The petitioners further 
point out that the depositions presented 
are not supported by oath, and that the 
interpreter who translated them from 
Lettish into the Russian was not sworn; 
and they contend that “the American 
people never intended that extradition 
should be permitted on such un-Ameri- 
can evidence.” Whether the President 
has any Constitutional and legal right to 
interfere we do not know. We hope 
that his legal advisers may find some 
ground for such interference. To re- 
turn a revolutionary to Russia, whatever 
his offenses, is to return to his torturers 
a man who has been goaded by them 
into the crimes which he has committed. 


@ 


The sudden death 
of the German 
Ambassador to the United States, Baron 
Herman Speck von Sternburg, at Heidel- 
burg last week, was a shock, and will be 
a grief, to the peoples of two countries. 
For not only was his accomplished work 
in creating a good political and commer- 
cial understanding between Germany 
and America real and considerable, but 
his personal qualities were such as to 
win him the sincere regard, not only 
of Emperor and President, but of all 
with whom he came into official or 
social relations. Baron von Sternburg 
had the rare dual faculty of upholding 
with all dignity his ambassadorial 
function and yet of dealing with men 
freely and in friendly fashion. He had 
been Germany’s Ambassador in Washing- 
ton for five years, and his appointment 
immediately followed distinguished serv- 
ices to his country in the United States 
relative to the Venezuelan claims. ‘That 
mission, in which he acted as minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary, 
had been preceded by equally valu- 
able negotiations with regard to the 
Samoan question, while as early as 
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1898 he had filled a minor diplomatic 
position at Washington. As Ambassa- 
dor, therefore, he began his. work with an 
unusually full knowledge of the -people 
and government with whom he was to 
deal. The fact that he was married to 
an American added to his social popu- 
larity here. A strong friendship grew 
up between the President and the 
Ambassador, and they were frequently 
companions in horseback exercise and 
at tennis. Baron von Sternburg’s educa- 
tion had been military as well as diplo- 
matic, and he took part in the Franco- 
Prussian War; on this side of his life his 
duty also took him to Washington, where 
he was military attaché in 1885 and 
again in 1889. The Emperor was cer- 
tainly right in selecting him as a man 
whose experience would make him likely 
to win American confidence and regard— 
and the result justified the choice. A 
notable instance of his influence was 
seen in the tariff negotiations of 1906, 
when he persuaded the German Govern- 
ment to postpone for a year the effect of 
its maximum and minimum regulation as 
regards the United States, with the result 
that he was able, before that time expired, 
to frame an agreement acceptable to 
both nations. Baron von Sternburg had 
suffered terrible pain from a trouble on 
the side of his head, and lately he had 
been assured by a famous specialist, 
Professor Czerny, that the malady was 
not cancer but lupus, and that it could 
be cured. It is peculiarly distressing 
that his death should have followed so 
closely after this gleam of hope, preceded, 
it is said, by two years of heroic martyr- 
dom in which he refused to abandon his 
post of duty unless positively ordered 
away. The immediate cause of death 
was inflammation of the lungs, impossible 
to resist in his weakened condition. 


@ 


At the ceremonies attend- 
ing Mr. John W. Kern’s 
official notification of his 
nomination as the Democratic candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency, Mr. Bryan made 
a speech on the trusts. He assailed the 
Republican party for its indifference and 
ineffectiveness in dealing with the trust 
question. During the existence of the 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Trust Policy 
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Sherman Anti-Trust Law, while the Re- 
publican’ party has been in control of the 
Government, “the trusts have grown,” 
he declared, “in number, in strength, and 
in arrogance.” ‘ Most of the trusts,” 
he further complained, “‘ have never been 
disturbed, and those that have been pros- 
ecuted have not had their business seri- 
ously interrupted.” He criticised Mr. 
Taft for failing to exhibit in his notifica- 
tion speech “indignation at what. the 
trusts have been doing” or “zeal in 
their prosecution.” Mr. Bryan praised 
the statement in the Democratic platform 
that “‘a private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable,” and its specification of 
three remedies: first, the prohibition of 
the “duplication of directors among 
competing corporations ;” second, the 
requirement of Federal licenses for any 
corporation “engaged in_ inter-State 
commerce” before it may “control as 
much as twenty-five per cent. of the 
product in which it deals,” and the prohi- 
bition of the control of more than fifty 
per cent of any product by any such cor- 
poration; and, third, the requirement 
that every licensed corporation must sell 
its product “in all parts of the country 
on the same terms, after making due 
allowance for cost of transporta- 
tion.” No one can object to the first 
remedy, Mr. Bryan said, “unless he 
is in sympathy with the trusts, rather 
than with the people who are victimized 
by the trusts.’ The second remedy, 
Mr. Bryan argued, would permit regula- 
tion by the States, and would not affect 
the ninety-nine per cent of corporations 
which do not control a quarter of the 
products in which they deal. To Mr. 
Taft’s accusation that the third rem- 
edy for trusts by governmental regula- 
tion of prices is Socialistic, Mr. Bryan 
replied that it is called Socialistic only 
because it would be effective in pre- 
venting the crushing out of competitors. 
Under the law he advocates, a corpora- 
tion controlling seventy-five per cent of 
a certain product would first have to take 
out a license, dispose of a third of its 
plants to independent producers, and 
then would have to sell its products 
uniformly throughout the country. This, 
according to Mr. Bryan, would benefit 
everybody but those who draw divi- 
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dends, and these, being “trust mag- 
nates,” deserve no benefit. The Demo- 
cratic party, so far from being Socialistic,* 
said Mr. Bryan, is in fact the only great 
party which is seeking to restore com- 
petition. 


In this speech Mr. 
Bryan comes out 
strongly and openly 
once more in favor of a policy of extir- 
pation—or “extermination "—to adopt 
the word he uses in this speech. He 
would exterminate not merely all monop- 
olies, but such industrial organization 
as, by his own description, approaches 
monopoly more than half-way. How this 
policy can be confused with the policy 
of regulation undertaken by the Admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt and 
indorsed by Mr. Taft we cannot under- 
stand. Ina former era, the development 
of machinery was accompanied with cer- 
tain great evils. Then there were some 
who fought against machinery and want- 
ed to restore hand work; but it was 
others who, by securing laws to regulate 
the use of machinery, proved t6 be the 
effective leaders in the cure of the evils. 
In the present era, industrial development 
is marked by commercial organization 
which tends to replace competition with 
co-operation, and this phase of develop- 
ment has its attendant evils. The Demo- 
cratic party, under the leadership of 
Mr. Bryan, would cure the evils by with- 
standing the tendency toward co-opera- 
tion and by attempting to restore com- 
petition. The Republican party, under 
the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, has 
undertaken, and under the leadership of 
Mr. Taft offers to continue, the plan of 
making the Government strong enough 
to control the commercial organizations 
that are co-operative rather than com- 
petitive, and compel them to serve the 
public welfare. Mr. Bryan does not 
make it very clear how his proposed law 
would work. When he speaks of fifty per 
cent of the total product, what does he 
include in the product? For years the 


Extermination vs. 
Regulation 


telephone was a patented article. Would 
a firm entitled to the exclusive right of 
manufacturing telephones be a violator 
of the principle? or would it escape on 























the ground that it was in competition 
with the telegraph? If it would not 
escape, what would be done with the 
patent laws? How is the percentage of 
total product to be computed? Mr. 
Bryan declares, “ When a corporation 
controls fifty per cent of the total prod- 
uct, it supplies forty millions of people 
with that product.” Evidently he uses 
the word product in a sense in which it 
was never used before. It cannot apply 
to ships or to harvesters or to balloons. 
To what does he mean to apply it? 
These questions rise at once in regard 
to the application of the remedies to 
actual conditions. ‘The three remedies 
which Mr. Bryan has specified seem to 
need further specification. The issue 
in principle, however, between what may 
be called the Bryan and the Roosevelt 
policies is clear. Those who would 
exterminate the trusts and restore com 
petition will approve of Mr. Bryan; 
those who would regulate and control 
the trusts so that they may be of real 
service to the whole people through 
developing methods of equitable co- 
operation will approve of Mr. Taft. 


@ 


In his speech of acceptance, 
which was, of course, over- 
shadowed by Mr. Bryan’s 
address, Mr. Kern declared that, in spite 
of Mr. Sherman’s assertion, the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Shall the people rule ?” expresses 
a real issue. ‘The Speaker of the House 
and the Committee on Rules, he de- 
clared, represented a power, in the inter- 
est of monopoly, which has thwarted 
“the will of the press, the people, and 
the President.” He asserted that in the 
Republican party there was a power 
which had defied the President, killed or 
crippled nearly all his proposed reform 
legislation, and nuw was im “ full com- 
mand of the party organization.” He put 
himself strongly on record against any 
tariff tax levied in excess of the needs of 
the Government, and attacked the “‘bene- 
ficiaries of legislation ” who, “allied as 
they are with the dominant forces of the 
Republican party, are giving generous 
support to the Republican National 
ticket.” He indorsed the Democratic 
trust plank specifically, and all the other 
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planks in general. Beginning his speech 
with praise of Mr. Bryan; he closed it 
with renewed praise, and with prediction 
of an unpurchased Democratic victory. 
Up to the time of his nomination Mr. 
Kern was not known throughout the 
Nation. This, his first political speech 
since he was nominated, introduces him 
to the voters as a stanch believer in Mr. 
Bryan and his political doctrines. 


] 


It now seems prob- 
able that the name 
of Governor Hughes 
will be submitted to the Republican 
Convention in Saratoga for renomina- 
tion with the approval of the majority 
of the so-called Republican leaders in 
the State. If the newspapers are to 
be trusted, these leaders have been 
taking counsel with the President, and 
in assenting to Mr. Hughes’s renomi- 
nation are following his advice. In our 
judgment, the failure to renominate 
Mr. Hughes would not only be injurious 
to the Republican party in New York 
State and in the Middle West, but, 
what is far more important, would be 
injurious to the cause of honest gov- 
ernment and popular rights. It is 
true that all the opposition to Mr. 
Hughes does not come from those who 
are opposed to honest government and 
popular rights. His aggressive honesty, 
while it has made him enemies in cer- 
tain quarters, which may lessen his 
availability as a candidate, ought to 
count for him rather than agajnst him. 
His effective advocacy of government 
control of public utilities corporations 
will cost him the financial support 
which some of those corporations have 
hitherto given to Republican candi- 
dates, but this is also an item in his 
favor. But there are other elements of 
opposition to Mr. Hughes than these. 
If most politicians have too little inde- 
pendence, Mr. Hughes has too much; 
He fails to understand one of the essen- 
tial qualities of a political leader in’a 
democratic community, namely, capacity 
for cordial co-operation with others with 
whom he may not be in full agreement, 
Men who are sincerely desirous of 
securing the best interests of the State 
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and of the people, but who have done 
their work within the organization and 
by methods different from those of 
Mr. Hughes, have been not unnaturally 
alienated by his political course in prac- 
tically ignoring if not politically ostra- 
cizing them. Some of them have come, 
though we think erroneously, to regard 
his independence as indicating a selfish 
absorption in his own interests and 
a selfish indifference to those of his 
colleagues. His refusal to give advice 
when it has been asked, his refusal to 
accept advice when it has been offered, 
have needlessly alienated good men 
whose co-operation a man of different 
temperament might have secured. But 
the Republican organization hasestopped 
itself from declaring that Mr. Hughes 
cannot carry the State by officially pre- 
senting him before the National Conven- 
tion as the State’s candidate for the 
Presidency. In the State at large, and 
still more throughout the United States, 
the present opposition to him will not 
be and cannot be credited to his sup- 
posed unavailability; it will be gener- 
ally credited to the desire of special 
interests—those of the race-track and 
those of the favored corporations—to 
down the man who has stood for the 
popular welfare. In the Middle West 
last spring the only candidate whose 
name was in evidence, outside -of politi- 
cal circles, as a rival to Mr. Taft was 
Mr. Hughes, who was popular chiefly 
because of his fight against corruption 
in insurance companies and his influence 
in securing the Public Utilities Commis- 
sions. If he were laid aside this fall by 
the State Convention, the fact would be 
largely, though erroneously, charged to 
Mr. Sherman’s influence, and so would 
react against the National ticket. He 
is regarded, and with good reason, by 
the general public as an example of that 
kind of rugged honesty which made 
Grover Cleveland popular, and that kind 
of devotion to government of the people 
and for the people against special inter- 
ests which has made Abraham Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt popular; and 
his nomination, however those who are 
inside may regard it, will be regarded 
in the community at large as an indorse- 
ment of these two sterling qualities and 
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as a commitment of the Republican 
party in New York State to that spirit 
and that purpose to which it has com- 
mitted itself in the Nation by the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Taft. 


William Trav- 
ers Jerome, the 
District Attor- 
ney of New York County, is one of the 
National figures of the day. His brilliant 
and successful campaigns for election on 
a platform which consisted of two planks, 
namely, defiance of corrupt political 
bosses and denunciation of the partner- 
ship between city officials and panderers 
to profitable vice, won for him the regard 
and respect of thousands of supporters 
of good government in every State of 
the Union. Mr. Jerome’s friends were 
therefore particularly shocked and dis- 
turbed when, last April, formal charges 
were presented to Governor Hughes by 
a committee, asking for his removal on 
the ground of alleged gross misconduct 
of his office. While there were some 
allegations in the elaborate bill of com- 
plaint of a purely personal character, the 
chief burden of the charges was that 
Mr. Jerome had failed to prosecute cer- 
tain wealthy and influential individuals 
whose names were connected with the 
street railway and insurance corporation 
scandals in New York. The perfectly 
clear if not explicit intimation was that 
Mr, Jerome had succumbed to the cor- 
rupt influences of powerful corporations, 
and, for social or political or pecuniary 
reasons, was protecting rich criminals 
instead of prosecuting them. This charge 
is a terribly serious one to bring against 
any prosecuting attorney, but it was 
especially serious in the case of Mr. 
Jerome, who had pre-eminently stood 
for the doctrine that justice should be 
administered by the government equally 
for the poor and the rich, and who had 
so effectively denounced the corruption 
and civic diseases which spring from 
the perversion of justice by the use of 
money. The charges were referred by 
Governor Hughes to the Hon. Richard L. 
Hand, of Elizabethtown, New York, for 
an investigation anda report. Commis- 
sioner Hand’s report has just been made 
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public, and is a full and thoroughly 
satisfactory exoneration of the District 
Attorney. In considering the charges 
the Commissioner has examined over 
forty witnesses as well as various exhibits 
and books, papers and records con- 
nected with the administration of the 
District Attorney’s office. Commis- 
sioner Hand recommends the dismissal 
of the charges, and says: ‘ My con- 
viction upon the whole case is that the 
respondent [Mr. Jerome] has_ been 
shown to have discharged the onerous 
duties of his office with zeal and ability, 
having the public good as his motive, 
and that no incapacity, indifference, or 
neglect of duty has been shown in any 
case.” On the other hand, as to the 
promoters of the charges Mr. ‘Hand 
says: ‘* What information this committee 
may claim to have as to the conduct of 
the District Attorney, upon whom they 
have assumed to make these various 
charges of improper motive, abject ven- 
eration of mere money and the posses- 
sion of money, neglect of duty, official 
misconduct, conspiring with criminals, 
throttling prosecutions, and defeating 
justice, we can only infer from the fact 
that its Chairman and Secretary céncede 
their utter ignorance and seemed to have 
signed such charges as the counsel saw 
fit to prepare without real knowledge 
even of the content of such charges, and 
in absolute ignorance as to their truth or 
falsehood, and the counsel himself is 
forced to admit that he had no greater 
knowledge or information than they.” 
Although thus completely and honorably 
cleared from the charges of malfeasance 
in office, there are certain personal criti- 
cisms of Mr. Jerome brought out in the 
report which those who are his best 
friends believe to be just and accurate, 
and they hope he will take them to heart 
and profit by them. These criticisms 
are expressed in the following words of 
Mr. Hand’s report: “It seems prob- 
able to me that the temperamental quali- 
ties of Mr. Jerome have tended to bring 
upon him this situation in some degree. 
A certain self-confidence and contempt 
of the opinion of. other men, a certain 
rashness of expression to the verge of 
recklessness, a certain delight in the ex- 
ercise of his acuteness of mind and vigor 


of expression, and a certain impatience 
of criticism, have combined, I think, to 
make men far more eager to attack him 
than they otherwise would have been.” 
St. Paul once said, “ Be not deceived: 
evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.”” Good manners are too often 
thought of as being merely concerned 
with superficial polish. This is a mis- 
take. Good manners are an essential 
and fundamental quality of fine charac- 
ter. It is not criminal for the District 
Attorney of New York to shake dice for 
drinks in a public restaurant, but it is not 
good manners ; it is not criminal for the 
District Attorney to use violent expletives 
in the ordinary transaction of the busi- 
ness of his office, but it is not good 
manners. If Commissioner Hand’s re- 
port influences the District Attorney to 
modify his manners in some réspects, it 
will add not a little to the efficiency of a 
public officer whom the city eagerly 
desires to respect and admire. 


@ 


During the past few 
years, while the Metro 
politan street railway 
system has been gliding more swiftly 
than smoothly toward ruin, the only 
redeeming feature of the situation for 
the people of New York has been the 
universal transfer system. By clever 
use of the transfer privilege one could 
make almost endless journeys within 
the city limits, provided one general 
direction was maintained. Use has been 
made of transfers daily by a considerable 
proportion of the travelers on the surface 
lines. The system has afforded inval- 
uable convenience in a situation where 
convenience was at a premium, and dis- 
comfort and inconvenience the ruling 
order. At the same time it should be 
said that the apologists for the Metro- 
politan management attribute the sys 
tem’s bankruptcy in large part to the 
great increase in the number of transfer 
passengers. However far universal 
transfers may have been a cause of the 
Metropolitan’s collapse, one important 
result of the bankruptcy has been the 
extensive curtailment of transfer privi- 
leges. The separation. of the Third 
Avenue lines from the lines of the Met- 
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ropolitan system and their placing under 
different receivers cut out nearly fifty 
transfer points. Now, bya recent action 
of the court, at over thirty-five other 
points where transfers were formerly 
given the privilege has been withdrawn. 
After several months of experience the 
Metropolitan receivers found that the 
Belt Lines and the Fifty-ninth Street 
Crosstown Lines, which were owned by 
the same company and leased by the 
Metropolitan, were not making enough 
money to pay the guaranteed dividend 
of nine per cent which was the consid- 
eration of the lease. They applied to 
the court for permission to cancel the 
lease, which was granted. The original 
company took up the operation of the 
lines, but the transfer arrangements with 
other Metropolitan lines canie to an end. 
The Fifty-ninth Street line is an impor- 
tant link between the northern and south- 
ern ends of Manhattan Island, and was 
extensively used by workers living on 
the upper East or West Side and work- 
ing on the opposite side below Fifty- 
ninth Street. Since transfers have been 
eliminated, instead of a five-cent fare, 
they have had to pay fifteen cents or 
walk across town and pay ten cents. 
The inconvenience has been great, and, 
in the judgment of the Public Service 
Commission, the public interest demands 
that it be eliminated. On August 14 
the Commission ordered the two rail- 
way companies to establish within ten 
days a joint rate of fare for a continu- 
ous passage over their combined lines, 
or, in other words, to name a fare for 
which they would issue transfers as of 
old. But the ten days passed, and no 
joint fare was established. In fact, it 
appears that no real attempt was made 
by the Metropolitan receivers and the 
Belt Line officials to agree on a joint 
rate and its division between them. 
The companies having refused to com- 
ply with the order of the Commission, 
that body can now decree a joint rate, 
and, if it is not adopted, fine the rail- 
ways five thousand dollars a day for 
failure to obey the order. This is 
doubtless what will happen, and what 
the- railways want to happen. The 
result will be to- bring the whole ques- 
tion before the courts, and decide not 
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only the minor transfer matter but the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion and the constitutionality of the law 
which created it. 


As has been already said, 
defenders of the Metro- 
politan management con- 
tend that the universal transfer system 
has been the real cause of the system’s 
collapse. The report of the receivers 
of the Metropolitan, covering the first 
nine months of their receivership, is 
pointed to as evidence of this fact. In 
their statement the receivers reported 
gross earnings of eleven and a half mill- 
ion dollars and operating expenses of 
nine and a quarter million dollars, leav- 
ing a net income of less than three mill- 
ion dollars. From this amount must be 
deducted certain other items—for taxes, 
rent of leased lines, interest, and claims 
—amounting to nearly four million dol- 
lars. The total resulting deficit for the 
nine months amounted to $1,392,000. 
In addition to this actual deficit, the 
Metropolitan has defaulted on the pay- 
ment of interest on mortgagesand rent- 
als on certain leased lines to the sum of 
nearly eight million dollars. The Met- 
ropolitan system is certainly in a bad 
way, and it is perhaps natural that its 
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.friends should seek to make universal 


transfers the scapegoat for its misfor- 
tune. But before we accept too com- 
pletely the conclusion that the New York 
City surface lines cannot be run at a 
profit unless transfers are considerably 
curtailed, there are several points in the 
statement of the receivers which may 
well be considered. Their report of 
operating expenses includes nearly three 
million dollars for maintenance of way, 
structures, and equipment. It is noto- 
rious that the physical condition of the 
system when the receivers took hold of 
it was abominable, and it becomes evi- 
dent that this item for “maintenance ” 
is considerably larger than it would have 
any reason to be under normal condi- 
tions. The receivers’ statement contains 
also items of over a million dollars for 
injuries and damages. But it is claimed 


by disinterested experts that this item 
could be largely reduced by the adoption 
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of certain simple safety appliances. It has 
been asserted in the past that the railway 
company carried many passengers with- 
out return, owing to the dishonesty of 
passengers who did not pay their fare 
and the dishonesty of conductors who 
stole a part of their receipts. But the 
new pay-as-you-enter cars insure the 
collection of all fares; no trial has been 
made of systems in use in other cities 
by which the conductor receives fares, 
not in his own hand and pocket, but in 
a mechanical contrivance which effect- 
ually prevents dishonesty. It may very 
well be questioned, then, whether the cash 
receipts of the company might not be 
considerably increased and its operating 
expenses materially diminished under 
enlightened businesslike management. 
In any case, it is hard to convince the 
man in the street that the New York 
surface lines, for which there are as 
many passengers as they can possibly 
carry, cannot be run at a profit, even 
with a satisfactory provision of transfers. 
In the meantime the situation is a great 
Kardship upon many people, to whom the 
trebling of daily car-fare means serious 
financial trouble. Some way out must 
be found, even if it should involve 
municipal ownership and operation. 


@ 


The notorious Thomas 
W. Lawson, of Boston, 
has begun another 
campaign -of advertising to promote 
speculation in the stock market. His 
past history and present reputation are 
of such a character that we should not 
have supposed it necessary to comment 
upon them if we had not recently re- 
ceived a letter from a clergyman, living 
in a New England town which has a 
special reputation for high moral and 
intellectual standards, asking us why 
Mr. Lawson should not be aided in his 
campaign against stock-gambling. It 
seems hardly credible that any man of 
intelligence can suppose that Mr. Law- 
son is engaged in an unselfish, moral, 
and public-spirited attempt to destroy 
the evils of speculation, but the letter to 
which we have referred is an indication 
that the Lawson methods are favorably 
misunderstood by people who ought to 
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know them better. Thomas W. Lawson 
is a Boston broker who has made a 
fortune by what he has himself defined 
as stock-gambling. In his articles in 
Everybody’s Magazine, published a year 
or two ago, he openly described him- 
self as a partner and abettor of the 
very stock manipulators whose alleged 
crimes he professed to denounce. He 
was a partner and associate of the con- 
temptible Addicks in the creation, ex- 
ploitation, and manipulation of the Bay 
State Gas Company. This company, 
under its charter granted by the State 
of Delaware, has almost unlimited 
powers and can do anything, as one 
broker has expressed it, “ from building 
a church to financing an expedition to 
the North Pole.” Mr. Lawson has ob- 
tained control of this company, and he 
proposes to sell “ millions upon millions” 
of its stock, and asserts that he will 
put the proceeds in the treasury of the 
company. Are these proceeds to be 
used for manufacturing and selling gas 
or for establishing legitimate gas com- 
panies throughout the country? No, 
the money is to be used by Lawson 
himself in stock-gambling. Of course 
he proposes to share the profit with the 
purchasers of this stock, which, by the 
way, he calls “ National Stock,” and he 
says, with extraordinary reliance on the 
credulity of that class of people who are 
known on State Street, Boston, and 
Wall Street, New York, as “lambs,” “I 
personally guarantee that all funds will 
always be on hand unless lost in the 
stock market.” The following, in his 
own words, are the people whom he 
urges to buy his “ National Stock” in 
order that he may use the proceeds 
in stock-gambling: “ Bankers, brokers, 
ministers, school-teachers, city and town 
officials, presidents and cashiers of 
national banks, presidents and treas- 
urers of savings banks, heads of labor 
unions, superintendents of mines, manu- 
factories, and other businesses, news- 
paper editors and reporters, weekly and 
monthly periodical writers, postmis- 
tresses and postmasters, and savings 
bank depositors.” He asks these peo- 
ple to send him anything from one 
dollar to a million dollars, for which he 
will give them a receipt which he calls 
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“National Stock,” and assures them 
that their money will be perfectly safe 
“unless lost on the stock market.” Is 
it any wonder that it has been rumored 
that the Federal Post-Office Department 
proposes to take steps to exclude busi- 
ness of this kind from the United States 
mail? Any man or woman who intrusts 
money to Lawson in response to his 
extravagant and bombastic advertising 
has absolutely no guarantee of its safety 
except Lawson’s own personal statement 
that it will be safe “if he does not lose 
it in the stock market,” and his equally 
frank statement that the money is not to 
be used in legitimate industry or invest- 
ments, but in the rankest and most 
extravagant kind of stock-gambling. 
In our judgment, the average curbstone 
broker and bucket-shop operator is a 
model of fiduciary responsibility in com- 
parison with such a reckless schemer as 
Lawson’s own written words describe 
him to be. 


& 
Two meetings recently held in 
Negro the interest of American ne- 
Self-Help the interest o erica 


groes contribute largely to the 
record of the progress made by the 
race. In Baltimore, from the 20th to 
the 2Ist of August, gathered repre- 
sentatives of more than four hundred 
local and six State organizations, con- 
stituting the National Negro Business 
League. Each year the League holds a 
meeting which is characterized chiefly by 
personal testimony from its members con- 
cerning their achievements. For exam- 
ple, this year a negro truck farmer from 
Florida, one of the pioneer melon-growers 
of his region, told how he started by 
renting a farm of three acres, and de- 
veloped his business until now he owns 
more than six hundred acres of land. 
When he was asked from the floor 
whether he employed white or colored 
labor, he answered, “ Well, I mix ’em.” 
A negro undertaker told how he started 
by making a hearse and coffins. Now he 
owns four hearses, eighteen horses, twelve 
hacks, fourteen landaus, and two ceme- 
teries. When Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, who presided at the meeting, asked 
him why he had two cemeteries, he 
explained that the owner of the white 
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cemetery charged so much for graves 
that he had to buy a graveyard; and 
that later the white cemetery was 
offered to him at an attractive figure; 
and he added, “ And I bought it, so that 
now I have no competition.” It was 
another undertaker who reported that 
he had “departed quite a few of ’em.” 
The League was founded nine years ago 
under the leadership of Dr. Washington, 
and its influence in the encouragement 
of thrift and self-respect is recognized 
wherever the organization is known. 
The city of Baltimore honored the League 
and distinguished itself by officially dec- 
orating Druid Hill Avenue with electric 
lights. ‘The City Council, besides appro- 
priating money for this purpose, granted 
the use of one of the city boats for an 
excursion of visiting members of the 
League. It is in Baltimore, by the way, 
that is to be found, on the whole, the 
best-environed negro community in the 
United States. On Druid Hill Avenue 
are the houses of the more successful 
negroes, and the houses of the less suc- 
cessful are on the tributary streets and 
avenues. This negro community has 
within the past year suppressed thirteen 
of the forty-two saloons of the neighbor- 
hood, and has thus raised its own moral 
tone. In doing that, the negroes se- 
cured the help of the white citizens by, 
first, a careful study of conditions, and, 
second, a presentation of facts by charts 
and plans, based on the records of the 
police and health departments. This 
action on the part of the negro leaders 
in this community explains in large 
measure the attitude of the City Council 
in its welcome to the League. 


@ 


The other meeting was that 
of the Clifton Conference, so 
called because it was held 
in the home of Mr. W. W. Hartshorn, at 
Clifton, Massachusetts. Gathered there 
from the 18th to the 20th of August 
were the presidents of thirty-four insti- 
tutions for the education of negroes, 
besides representatives of missionary 
organizations, officials of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Association, 


The Clifton 
Conference 


church leaders, and business and pro- 
Among the conferees 


fessional men. 
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were both. Southerners and Northerners, 
both negro and white. The President 
of the Conference is a well-known Bap- 
tist clergyman of Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. 
John E. White. Another member of the 
Conference was Bishop Wesley J. Gaines, 
who was born a slave. Side by side in 
the Conference were General Robert D. 
Johnston, once owner of slaves and officer 
of the Confederate army, and Major- 
General O. O. Howard, distinguished as 
an anti-slavery man and a Union officer 
in the war. Institutions so widely differ- 
ent in character as Atlanta University 
and Tuskegee Institute were represented. 
The purpose of the Conference was two- 
fold: first, to discover the present moral 
and religious condition of the negro 
race ; and, second, to discuss the prac- 
ticability of the International Sunday- 
School Association’s furnishing to South- 
ern educational institutions for negroes 
leaders to promote Sunday-schools in 
negro churches. In brief, consideration 
of the general object of the moral and 
religious elevation of the race was accom- 
panied with the consideration of a specific 
plan. Members of the Conference found 
encouragement not only in what was said 
and what was undertaken, but in the very 
fact of the gathering itself. These two 
meetings, that of the Business Leagueand 
that of the Conference, represent the two 
sides of all human progress, neither of 
which should ever be forgotten: on the 
one side, “if any will not work, neither 
let him eat;” on the other side, “the 
things that are not seen are eternal.” 


@ 


The present consti- 
tution of Iceland 
dates from 1874. It 
was rather grudgingly granted, and 
proved far from satisfactory to the Ice- 
landers. Amendments were adopted 
which secured modified home rule, but 
even these concessions could no longer 
satisfy, and an agitation has been going 
on steadily for severance, as complete as 
possible, of the political bonds which 
tie the island to Denmark. This led, 
about a year ago, to the appointment of 
a joint Icelandic and Danish Commission 
to draft a new act of union. The Com- 
mission finished its work last May, and 
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majority and minority reports were 
submitted. The minority declare that 
‘‘ Iceland is a free and sovereign State,” 
enjoying full home rule, and in-every 
respect the political equal of Denmark, 
a common king being their only bond of 
union. The majority, on the other 
hand, express the relation by enacting 
that Iceland is a “ free and independent 
country, inalienable, and united to Den- 
mark bya common king . . . together 
with Denmark constituting a govern- 
ment, the united Danish realm.” This 
radical difference is made further appar- 
ent when the minority call for “ inter- 
national recognition of the neutrality of 
the Icelandic State,” prohibit military 
activity on the island unless approved 
by the Government of Iceland, leave 
the flag question an open one, reserve 
to Iceland the right to provide for in- 
spection of its marine fisheries, and take. 
exception to that portion of the majority 
report which would leave permanently 
in Danish hands the management of 
foreign affairs and the national defense. 
Danish interest in Icelandic affairs, 
always somewhat languid and supercil- 
ious, has been considerably aroused by | 
the bold expression of these views, and 
still more by the advanced ground 
‘taken by the Icelanders themselves in 
discussing their future relations to Den- 
mark. That the majority report will be 
approved by the Althing (the Icelandic 
legislature) seems out of the question. 
Public discussion discloses a strong de- 
sire in Iceland for absolute independence 
under a republican form of government, 
the only other alternative being a union 
with Denmark on the basis of the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the minority report. 
The final outcome of the agitation is 
likely to be favorable to the Icelanders. 
Denmark has nothing to gain, except on 
purely sentimental grounds, by continued 
opposition to the Icelandic demands. 
Neither commercially nor in any other 
respect does she enjoy important advan- 
tages from her present relations to Ice- 
land which she would not continue to 


.enjoy were Iceland to become even an 


absolutely independent state. Her 
national defense is in no wise affected, 
except beneficially, by removing the 
necessity of military operations far from 
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home. The agitation in Iceland is 
entirely peaceable in methods and aims, 
There is no disposition to fotce an issue 
by violence of any kind. There is some 
talk of the agitation for a republic being 
aided and abetted by Norway, and con- 
siderable irritation has cropped out in 
Denmark on that account. But the 
support is not likely to go beyond ex- 
pressions of sympathy on the part of 
newspapers and, individuals—a sympa- 
thy, by the way, which is natural enough, 
considering the former relations of Nor- 
way to Iceland, and the fact that repub- 
licans in Norway are not as scarce as 
the recent affirmation of monarchical 
principles would seem to indicate. The 
Icelanders who have become citizens of 
the United States are said to be practi- 
cally unanimous in favor of a republic. 


® 
The mergi 
Mosquitoes, Flies e merging of the 
American Mosquito 
and Rats 


Extermination Society 
into the American Health League has a 
twofold significance. It points the moral 
of effective combination, and it indicates 
the growth of public sentiment. Presi- 
dent Matheson, of the first-mentioned 
society, asserted in a letter to its mem- 
bers that, from a subject that was con- 
sidered only fit for jest on account of 
the difficulty (amounting in the opinion 
of many to an impossibility) of dealing 
with it, the problem has been so far 
solved that no community in any civil 
ized country fails to recognize the sim- 
ple remedies that will exterminate the 
mosquito, with its attendantevils. The 
efforts of the Society in getting the sub- 
ject before the public have resulted in the 
newspapers and magazines of the coun- 
try taking it up; and “now that the 
medical societies and the National Drain- 
age Association have given the subject 
the important place in their activities 
that it deserves (the latter society, at 
its Congress in Baltimore, November 
25 and 26, made it one of the most 
prominent motives for drainage), it may 
well be asked if this Society has not 
fulfilled its mission and reached the 
point where the various members, in 
their individual efforts and by their influ- 
ence in other organizations, cannot carry 
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on the work and reduce by one the large 
number of societies and duplication of 
machinery already existing.” The Amer- 
ican Health League, appreciating the 
general and great importance of mos- 
quito extermination, intend to advance 
the idea through its local advisory com- 
mittees, and urge the cause through its 
periodical and other prints. It proposes 
also to work for laws im all the States 
similar to the one secured in New York 
State, and otherwise, by its extended 
organization and its efficient office force, 
crystallize public sentiment on this theme. 
The fight against the mosquito, which may 
be said to be fairly on the way, is being 
supplemented by the fight against the fly 
which has been fostered by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. That 
public-spirited body, believing that the 
pollution of New York Harbor is a 
menace to public health because of 
the dissemination of intestinal diseases 
through the agency of the common house- 
fly, conducted last year an investiga- 
tion of the subject, and, with the aid 
of an expert, reached important con- 
clusions, among them that the present 
method of discharging untreated sewage 
is one of the principal causes in the dis- 
semination of certain diseases, and that . 
it affords a conclusive argument for 
restricting, and if possible abolishing, 
the practice of depositing disease-laden 
sewage in the nearest public waters. 
A campaign against rats is also sug- 
gested. Dr. C. H. Merriman, Chief of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture, is authority 
for the statement that rats annually cost 
the United States fifty-six million dollars, 
aside from the loss of life caused by the 
bubonic plague, which has been traced 
to these pests. The damage done by 
these rodents in markets, shops, and 
department stores, in the destruction of 
goods, when counted in the aggregate, 
amounts to these enormous figures. In 
Washington alone the damage amounts 
to fully two hundred thousand dollars 
annually. Included in these figures are 


. fire losses directly traceable to the activ- 


ities of these animals. Dr. Merriman 


estimates this loss to be one million dol- 
lars, but the underwriters place it at 
fifteen millions, about seven per cent of 
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which results from the gnawing away of 
the insulation on electric wires. But 
the chief concern of the United States, a 
Western paper points out, as it should be 
of all civilized countries, lies in the fact 
that whetever the bubonic plague has 
obtained a foothold it spreads through 
these disseminators of disease germs, 
menacing human life. It is discouraging 
to note, however, that Government scien- 
tists have declared that the pests cannot 
be exterminated. It is their belief that 
all that science can do is to diminish 
their numbers, and that the best means 
to this end is the familiar contrivance 
known as the rat-trap. 


® 


The Origin of the 
Roosevelt Policy 


The Democratic friends of Mr. Bryan 
and the Republican enemies of Mr. 
Roosevelt have so often said that Mr. 
Roosevelt borrowed his policies from 
Mr. Bryan that they have come to be- 
lieve that this is true. For the infornia- 
tion of readers who wish to know the 
truth, we give here a condensed chapter 
of recent American history. 

Something like forty years ago, Sen- 
ator Booth, of California, put the rail- 
way problem in a sentence (we quote 
from memory): ‘ Formerly the means 
of transportation were poor, but the 
highways were free; now the means 
of transportation are admirable, but the 
highways are private property.” How 
to have the highways administered as 
private property for the public welfare 
is the railway problem of the United 
States. 

At first the States took it up. State 
legislatures attempted to regulate railway 
rates. State railway commissions were 
appointed; some with authority, some 
without. One of the earliest of these 
commissions was that of Massachusetts 
in 1869. The legislation was experi- 
mental, often crude, sometimes partially 
effective, sometimes wholly disastrous. 
But the principle, legislative regulation of 
the public highways for the public bene- 
fit, was gradually getting itself established 
in the American mind, and in time this 
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public conviction reached Congress. 
In 1887 the Reagan-Cullom Bill was 
enacted. It forbade discrimination and 
provided for an Inter-State Railway Com- 
mission. Mr. Reagan was a Democrat 
from Texas. Mr. Cullom was a Repub- 
lican from Illinois. The bill was thus 
not sectional; it was not partisan; it 
was the expression of a National con- 
viction adopted after twenty-five years 
of public agitation. At the time of its 
adoption Mr. Bryan was a young man 
twenty-seven years of age, practicing law 
in Illinois; Mr. Roosevelt, two years his 
senior, had just been defeated as the 
Republican candidate for the Mayoralty 
of New York City. Neither of them was 
a National figure; neither of them had 
been heard by the American people on 
the railway problem. 

The Reagan-Cullom Bill, like all com- 
promises, was an inadequate measure. 
The courts, construing it strictly, made 
it by their interpretations still more 
inadequate. The railway managers in- 
sisted on regarding the highways as 
private property to be operated for 
private profit. To give favored rates to 
favored shippers was the common, almost 
the universal, custom. The protestants 
were few and the protests were futile. 
The result was inevitable. The favored 
shippers crowded their unfortunate com- 
petitors to the wall. A small advantage 
in freights was sufficient to give its 
possessor a practical monopoly. The 
rich grew richer if the poor did not 
grow poorer. Miulti-millionaires ap- 
peared in increasing numbers and with 
rapidly increasing wealth during all this 
period of increasing railway develop- 
ment under private corporate control. 
Wrote Jaiuies Bryce in 1888: “The 
most remarkable phenomenon of the last 
twenty-five years has been the appear- 
ance not only of those few colossal mill- 
ionaires who fill the public eye, but of 
many millionaires of the second order, 
men with fortunes ranging from $5,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000.” Ina single graphic 
sentence he portrayed the social peril : 
“ No spot in Europe conveys an equal 
impression of the lust of the eyes and 
the pride of life, of boundless wealth and 
a boundless desire for enjoyment, as 
does the Ocean Drive at Newport on 
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an afternoon in August.” In another 
equally significant sentence he indicated 
the political perils: “‘ The influence of 
money is one of the darigers which the 
people have always to guard against, for 
it assails not merely the legislatures but 
the party machinery, and its methods 
are as momentous as they are insidious.” 
In his famous “ cross of gold ” speech 
before the Democratic Convention in 
1896 Mr. Bryan effectively expressed 
the popular discontent and the popular 
apprehension. But his diagnosis of the 
cause of the plutocrats’ power was the 
gold standard; the remedy which he 
prescribed was free silver. The railway 
problem received from him scant atten- 
tion. In his Jetter of acceptance all that 
he had to say about it was the following : 
The right of the United States Govern- 
ment to regulate inter-State commerce can- 
not be questioned, and the necessity for the 
vigorous exercise of that.right is becoming 
more and more imperative. The interests of 
the whole people require such an enlargement 
of the powers of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission as will enable it to prevent dis- 
crimination between persons ped po rine and 
protect patrons from unreasonable charges. 


This statement was entirely correct, 
but it was only a statement of what both 
parties stood for in previous legislation, 
in State and Nation. No emphasis 
was laid by Mr. Bryan upon railway 
rate regulation; no special measures 
were proposed. The country’s danger, 
as Mr. Bryan saw it, was in the currency ; 
the remedy for the peril was free silver. 
“In the presence of this overshadowing 
issue,” said he, “ differences of opinion 
on minor questions must be laid aside.” 
For the three months of the Presidential 
campaign the country studied this prob- 
lem as it had never before studied an 
economic problem. By a decisive vote 
it rejected both Mr. Bryan’s diagnosis 
and his remedy. Four years later he 
sought and obtained a rehearing. He 
had nothing more to say on the railway 
problem in 1900 than in 1896. In 1896 
he regarded the currency question as the 
paramount issue. In 1900 he declared 
the colonial question to be the para- 
mount issue. ‘ No other question,” he 
said, ‘can approach it in importance; 
no other question demands such imme- 
diate consideration,” ‘The country did 
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not agree with him. His interpretation 
of the country’s needs was rejected even 
more decisively than before. 

A year later (September, 1901), by 
the tragic death of Mr. McKinley, Mr. 
Roosevelt was made President of the 
United States, and less than a year after 
his inauguration (August 23, 1902), by 
his famous speech at Providence, Rhode 
Island, noted as a home of corpora- 
tions, he began his public campaign 
in favor of legislative control of the 
“great corporations commonly called 
trusts,” and especially of those .which 
are charged with the administration of the 
Nation’s highways. By that campaign, 
continued in a series of speeches deliv- 
ered in Boston, Fitchburg, Wheeling, 
Cincinnati, and other cities, he focused 
public attention on this problem. Backed 
by the public opinion which he had not 
created, but which he had interpreted 
and made definite and so effective, he 
won from a reluctant Congress new legis- 
lation for the regulation of railway rates. 
Supported by officials in hearty sym- 
pathy with him, he enforced laws which 
had long lain as a dead letter, both 
against combinations in restraint of trade 
and against the well-nigh universal prac- 
tice of giving special rates to specially 
favored shippers. And by this triple 
process—the vigorous enforcement of ex- 
isting laws, the enactment of new legis- 
lation, and the arousing and focusing 
of public opinion—he has driven the 
practice of giving rebates and favored 
rates either out of existence or into 
hiding like other criminal violations of 
publicdaw and disregard of public welfare. 

Meanwhile occurred the Presidential 
election of 1904. In this election Mr, 
Roosevelt represented the demand for a 
Federal Railway Commission with power 
to prescribe rates ; Mr. Parker represent- 
ed opposition to that demand; and Mr, 
Bryan gave Mr. Parker his support. After 
his candidate was overwhelmingly de- 
feated, Mr. Bryan left the country for a 
trip around the world. Returning in 1906, 
he found the whole country converted to 
the importance of making the public 
highways serve the public interests ; the 
opposition was reduced to a numerically 
insignificant minority. Now for the 


first time did Mr. Bryan address himself 
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seriously to the railway problem. In so 
doing he-accepted Mr. ‘Roosevelt’s diag- 
nosis, but not Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed 
‘remedy. He tardily recognized the im- 
portance of the railway problem, but he 
rejected government regulation of rail- 
way rates. In lieu thereof he proposed 
government ownership. And he found 
his proposal so instantly and overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by the people that he did 
not think it worth his while to take a 
vote, even of his own party, upon the 
proposal. 

It is evident from this history that 
Mr. Bryan can lay no just claim to be 
the originator of what is popularly known 
as the Roosevelt policy. He is not 
the author of government ownership: 
that is borrowed from Europe. Nor 
of the Railway Commission: that was 
adopted by Massachusetts when he was 
a boy nine years of age. Nor of the 
notion that plutocracy is one of the great 
perils of democracy: that was pointed 
out by Mr. Bryce three years before Mr. 
Bryan was in public life at all, and, it can 
hardly be necessary to say, by more than 
one economist and moralist long before 
Mr. Bryce. In 1896 Mr. Bryan thought 
the power of the plutocracy came from 
the gold standard and the remedy was 
free silver; in 1900 he thought the par- 
amount issue before the American people 
was immediate self-government for the 
Filipinos before they had any prepara- 
tion for self-government; in 1906 he 
thought the remedy for railway inequali- 
ties was government ownership. 

Mr. Roosevelt was not the first to 
see, but he was the first to make the 
public see, that the paramount issue is 
not what. Mr. Cleveland thought it to 
be, the tariff, nor what Mr: Bryan thought 
it to be in 1896, the currency, nor what 
Mr. Bryan declared it to be in 1900, 
colonial administration, but the problem 
how to’ make privately owned highways 
serve the public welfare; he was not 
the first to see, but he was the first to 
make the public see, that no adequate 
remedy for favoritism in railway admin- 
istration is afforded by leaving the indi- 
vidual shipper to appeal to the courts, 
that the only remedy is to create ma- 
chinery by which the great railway cor- 
porations can be controlled by a greater 
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corporation, namely, the Government ; 
he was not the first to see, but he was 
the first to make the public see, that this 
is primarily a Federal, not a State,.prob- 
lem. And by making the people see these 
truths Mr. Roosevelt has not created, but 
he has developed, focused, and made 
efficient, a before vague, undefined, and 
inefficient public sentiment in favor of 
a just and equal administration of the 
National highways as a public trust—a 
sentiment which, once having been 
aroused, fashioned, and directed to a 
definite end and by definite means, will 
never be wholly lost by the American 
people. 

It should be added that Mr. Taft, in 
his Detroit speech in 1895, the year 
before Mr. Bryan’s first candidacy, laid 
down the fundamental principles which 
are embodied in the Roosevelt policy ; 
that he has been one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
trusted legal advisers; that on him Mr. 
Roosevelt has in no small measure de- 
pended for counsel in his endeavor to 
secure a railway rate regulation law that 
would be both Constitutional and prac- 
tically efficient; that the principle that 
the Constitution invests complete control 
of inter-State commerce in the National 
Government has never been more clearly 
and vigorously stated than by Mr. Taft; 
that the policy of exercising this control 
has had no more resolute defender than 
Mr. Taft ; and that thus it may truly be 
said that the Roosevelt policy is not less 
truly a Taft policy. Itis difficult to see, 
in view of the history of the past, how, 
even by a spirit of accommodation, it 
can properly be called a Bryan policy. 


7] 
Shall the People Rule— 
in Oklahoma ? 


The political authorities in Oklahoma 
are trying to make its educational funds 
serve three purposes: the education of 
the people, the support of a political 
machine, and the interest of a sectarian 
propaganda. The facts which, in our 
judgment, justify this statement are as 
follows : 

Last March,. under a ruling of the 
Attorney-General, the control of the 
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State University was taken from the 
Board of Regents and vested in the 
Board of Education. Immediately there- 
after Dr. Boyd was removed from the 
presidency of the University and Mr. 
A. Grant Evans, who had done effective 
campaign work for the Governor, was 
appointed in his place. The Supreme 
Court of the State reversed the ruling 
of the Attorney-General, and so undid 
the work of the Board of Education. 
The Board of Regents of the State 
University thereupon proceeded to re- 
verse its former action and even outdo 
the action of the Board of Education. 
President Boyd was a second time re- 
moved; and with him more than a third 
of the Faculty, including three out of four 
Deans, four heads of Departments, an 
Assistant Professor, the Treasurer, and 
several Instructors. Even so humble 
servitors of the University as the night 
watchman, the carpenter, and the head 
janitor were not exempt from the gen- 
eral decapitation. This action has had 
the approval of Governor Haskell; in- 
deed, it has been taken under his admin- 
istration and through his influence. 

Why this general removal ? 

To get an authoritative answer to this 
question, on the 28th of July The 
Outlook addressed a letter to Governor 
Haskell asking him, ‘‘ Would you kindly 
pass this note over to some one on 
whose statement we could rely for the 
point of view of the Executive, in order 
that we may have a full statement of the 
facts before editorially dealing with 
them?” ‘To this request we have had no 
reply. We are left, therefore, to get the 
answer from other sources. 

The removal could not be an endeavor 
to secure superior scholarship. Dr. Boyd 
is a college graduate and a Doctor of 
Philosophy; Mr. Evans is not a college 
graduate and has no college degree. 
Among the Professors removed one was 
a graduate of Harvard, one a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins University, three had 
the degree of Master of Arts (one from 
Columbia, one from Harvard, one from 
Chicago), and one had taken such high 
rank in the University of Michigan that 
he was appointed by the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington for special 
work in determining the measurements 
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of electrical currents. Some of them 
have already been called to other insti- 
tutions of learning at increased salary. 
Among the new appointees, the new 
Dean of Applied Sciences was the Prin- 
cipal of a secondary school for girls in 
Oklahoma, the new head of Philosophy 
and Psychology was an_ eighth-grade 
teacher from the same State, the new 
head of the English Department is a 
young man with one year’s experience in 
collegiate teaching. We have not learned 
that any one of the new appointees had 
collegiate advantages equal to those ef 
the men whom they supplanted. In 
this statement we purposely omit names 
because we wish our readers to consider 
the principles, not the persons, involved. 

The removal could not be due to the 
“pernicious activity” in politics of the 
persons removed. None of them were 
active in politics. President Boyd, al- 
though a Republican, never belonged to 
any political organization, never attended 
a political convention in the State even 
as a spectator, and never inquired into, 
and never knew, unless by accident, the 
political views of any member of the 
Faculty. 

Two defenses of this action are re- 
ported to us. First: that the men 
removed were “carpetbaggers.” Okla- 
homa was not opened to settlement until 
April, 1889. Every person in Oklahoma 
over nineteen years of age is, therefore, 
a carpetbagger, if by that term is meant 
a recent immigrant. Some of the men 
removed have been citizens of Oklahoma 
three or four times as long as its present 
Governor. Is he a “carpetbagger” ? 
Mr. Boyd is one of the oldest citizens 
in the Territory. Sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, the pioneers, looking about 
for the best man they could find to 
organize a university, invited him, a 
Superintendent of Education in the 
neighboring State of Kansas. And he 
came. And in sixteen years he has 
built up a university of six or seven 
hundred pupils, with a faculty to whose 
membership several of the first universi- 
ties in the country have contributed, and 
with a material equipment remarkable 
considering the brevity of the time and 
the destruction wrought by two serious 
fires. The charge of “carpetbagger” 
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cannot be taken seriously; it is a dema- 
gogue’s appeal to unintelligent prejudice. 

The other defense we can best report 
in the words of the defender. The fol- 
lowing letter, written by a clergyman of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
toa member of the Board of Regents, 
was probably not intended for publica- 
tion. We adhere to our policy of omit- 
ting names: 

Norman, Oklahoma, 4/25, 1908. 
Dear Brother —: 

In answer to yours of the 21st will say 
that I just returned home yesterday after- 
noon, found things at the farm in splendid 
condition. The following are the names of 
the University Professors who dance, play 
cards, and who are immoral in their lives: 


yore Ses ees eee Were BR ee Po” Miss 
—, and Miss ——. —— is an infidel, I 
am informed, and —— is the man who said 
that he would rather see all the buildings at 
the University burn than see —— elected 
President. I suppose you know —— and 
his wife. They lead ‘all the dancing crowd ; 


their influence is very bad. There are a 
number that I have been unable to find out 
about. A number of these who dance are 
also immoral and cigarette fiends. If I can 
find out anything further, I will let you 
know. 

Now, there are some good men in the fac- 
ulty. ———is a good man, he is a member of 
the Christian Church, and I am informed is 
a Christian gentleman. is the Super- 
intendent of the Baptist Sunday-school, is 
well qualified for the position he holds. I 
had a talk with him this morning, and don’t 
think you will make a mistake in retainiug 
him in his present position. is one of 
the best qualified men in the University, and 
I would like to see you oust and, if 
possible, put —— in his place. —— wasa 
leader in our choir for a long time, so 1 am 
informed. Miss —— is the assistant in 
music; she is one of the finest Christian 
girls I ever met, is a member of our church, 
and our organist. 1 do not know what she 
will apply for, but I wish you would use 
your influence to get her just as high up as 
possible. She is well qualified, and I would 
like to see her get the place of Miss —— at 
least. 

I asked Professor ——, Principal of the 
—— school, to write to you. If there is a 
chance to get him in, do so; he is a strong 
Southern Methodist, and would be a great 
help to us here. Miss —— asked me to write 
to you. I guess you know her. She lived 
at —— for quite a while, is a member of the 
——, and a good, deserving girl. She is an 
A.B. from the —— Female College. 

, Do your best to get as many strong South- 
ern Methodists on the faculty as possible. 
Have you heard anything further about the 
assistant secretary under ——? When will 
you go to St. Joseph? Write me a long 
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letter before you go, and tell me what you 
think of things. It will. be impossible tor 
me to go, for I am so busy. We are going 
to have a church reception at the church on 
the night of May the 6th. Can ‘you not 
come down and bring your ogee * Hope 
you are having a good meeting. rite me. 
With best wishes, as ever 
Your friend 
I have been informed that —— is skepti- 
cal. 


The charge of immorality we char- 
acterize as absolutely false—unless 
dancing and smoking are immoralities. 
The animus of the letter is disclosed in 
this single sentence: 

** Do your best to get as many strong 
Southern Methodists on the faculty as 
possible.” 


On this state of affairs we have two 
comments to make and two questions to 
ask. 

The people of Oklahoma are taxed to 
support their educational institutions, 
from the primary school to the univer- 
sity. They pay their money to have 
their children educated. When the poli- 
ticians use this money to promote the 
interests of a political machine or a 
Church sect, they are guilty of a breach 
of trust. What do the taxpayers of 
Oklahoma think of the use which their 
public servants are making of the public 
funds? What do they think about this 
financial policy—the taking of the money 
due their sons and daughters and divert- 
ing it for the benefit of politicians, 
ecclesiastical and civil ? 

Governor Haskell was one of Mr. 
Bryan’s right-hand men in the Demo- 
cratic Convention, and, at Mr. Bryan’s 
instance, has been made treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. It is 
appalling to think what would be the 
results in the educational systems of the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, in the dig- 
ging of the Panama Canal, in the work 
of irrigation and reforestation, in the 
administration of the Post-Office, the 
Interior and Agricultural Departments, 
in the appointments of foreign ministers 
and consuls, if the spirit which has actu- 
ated the Democratic authorities in the 
State of Oklahoma should be permitted 
to take control of the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington. Governor Haskell, . 
by actions which speak louder than 
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words, has deciared his disbelief in 
Grover Cleveland’s motto, “A public 
office is a public trust.” And Mr. Has- 
kell is a representative leader in the 
Bryan Democracy. What does Mr. 
Bryan think of Mr. Cleveland’s princi- 
ple? What do the American people 
think of Mr. Haskell’s contemptuous 
reversal of it? 


& 
Task and Time 


In the days when Christ was born, 
and for many centuries later, men spent 
half their time looking upward at the 
invisible heaven which shone radiant to 
their faith, and many were so lost in 
the heavenly vision that they gave to 
their rapture the time due to human 
service, and forgot their duties in their 
ecstasy. To-day we are so absorbed in 
the study of the rare and wonderful 
things of the earth, and in the use of 
the mysterious forces that have come to 
our hands, that we have almost forgot- 
ten the ancient splendor of the heavens, 
and live and speak as if the glory that 
touched the older world with deathless 
hope had gone out in the chill morning 
of fuller knowledge. 

The growth of the race has never 
been regular and symmetrical; apart 
from the uncertain action of the will 
and the tragical downward tendency 
which has so often retarded a noble 
progress or wrecked a promising civiliza- 
tion, the inward energy has rarely been 
sufficient to keep the imagination, the 
intelligence, and the faculty for dealing 
with affairs on a common level of activ- 
ity. No great community has yet used 
with authority the various languages of 
the spirit. The vitality of one race has 
gone into its moral consciousness, of 
another into its passion for beauty, of 
another into its genius for order, of 
another into its power of dealing with 
affairs; no race has yet grown into: per- 
fect strength. Those who have seen 
the stars have often forgotten the duties 
of the road, and those who have made 
the highways secure have neglected the 
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stars. Astronomy and road-making have 
rarely gone hand in hand. 

In the vaster order of things which has 
taken the place of the pocket map of the 
universe with which our fathers were 
content, we are in danger of measuring 
the growth of the race by the standards 
of the nursery, and reckoning the seasons 
of the universe by the changes in our 
gardens. The process of education 
which we call life has such divine ends 
and is of so vast a scope that it escapes 
the record of our little devices of exami- 
nation and marking. The concentration 
of energy on the work of the hand, or of 
the brain, or of the imagination, which 
makes a one-sided civilization, may ulti- 
mately contribute to the rounded and 
complete education of the race: as the 
special emphasis on mathematics to-day, 
on biology to-morrow, and on Greek the 
day after, contributes to a well-rounded 
education five years hence. 

Not only are the thoughts of men 
“widened by the process-of the suns,” 
but their work in different periods is very 
largely prescribed for them, and to hold 
them responsible for their choice of tools 
and materials is to ignore conditions 
which they did not make and tasks 
which were laid at their doors by an 
authority from which there is no appeal. 
In modern life the realization of a rich 
and rounded humanity is endangered, 
not by the urgency of practical work, but 
by complete surrender to it. No man 
can escape the task set for him, but no 
man need mutilate his nature in per- 
forming it; the spirit is entitled to an 
eight-hour day, and if a man works over- 
time and drains into his toil those spir- 
itual potentialities which belong, not to 
his task, but to his life, he cannot 
charge the impoverishment of his spirit 
to the order cf things. The task is 
assigned ; but each generation and each 
man decides in what spirit and with 
what regard for the soul it shall be per- 
formed. It is idle to condemn modern 


men for the selection of practical work 
when that work confronts them on every 
side ; but it is just to condemn them for 
a complete surrender to its demands. 
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IGNORANCE OF 


THE LAW 


BY EVERETT V. ABBOT 


Of the New York Bar 


O laymen and few, if any, lawyers 

N realize how abysmal are the 

depths of the ignorance in re- 

gard to fundamental legal principles to 

which we of the bar, if we are honest, 

must confess. Consider a very simple 
problem : 

Suppose that A, for a sufficient consider- 
ation, agrees to convey to B a lot of land 
with a house, and that, before the contract 
can be carried out, the house burns down. 
What are the rights of the parties ? 

It must be remembered that the origin 
of our law is lost in the unrecorded past. 
From the primitive customs of savage 
Germanic tribes it has, by slow process, 
evolved itself-into the elaborate system 
under which we now live. For almost 
a thousand years, however, its history 
has been recorded most faithfully, and 
through that history we can understand 
the process of its development. It is 
amazingly simple. It is nothing more 
than the effort to arrive at the rights of 
disputing parties by argument before 
an impartial tribunal. For almost a 
thousand years, therefore, legal princi- 
ples have been made the subject of 
forensic debate and of judicial exami- 
nation, and to that debate and examina- 
tion the ablest minds of the race have 
given their best thought. What is the 
result? 

The case that we have supposed is 
one of frequent occurrence, and has, in 
fact, been so often litigated that it would 
probably be an easy matter to find many 
more than a hundred reported instances 
in which various aspects of it have been 
presented and discussed. Yet it is not 
too much to say that in this year of 
grace 1908 no living lawyer can accu- 
ratély declare the rights of A and B in 
the circumstance’; supposed. Just to 


show the confusion of mind into which we 
of the legal profession have involved 
ourselves, we have but to state the differ- 
ent conclusions which have been reached 





by different tribunals, and even at times 
by the same tribunal, in reference to this 
one particular situation. Thus, it has 
been held that the purchaser cannot 
rescind the contract and get back the 
purchase price which has been paid on 
account of it; and it has also been held 
that he can. It has been held that the 
seller can compel the purchaser to pay 
the full purchase price, although he can- 
not convey the house ; and then again it 
has been held that he can do nothing 
of the sort. It has been held that the 
purchaser can hold the seller in damages 
for his failure to perform the obligation 
which he assumed; and then again it 
has been held that he must be denied 
that right. It is not necessary to give 
chapter and verse for these discordant 
decisions. Any layman who «is inter- 
ested in the inquiry has but to ask his 
attorney to verify them, and the first 
hour’s search will disclose the tangle of 
contradictions in which the case has 
been involved, and will prove that 
authorities can be found in support of 
any conclusion which either party may 
desire to reach. This means that no 
lawyer has ever so clearly analyzed and 
set forth the rights of the parties as to 
establish an understanding of them 
among the profession at large. As a 
further proof of the confusion, we may 
set forth some of the arguments which 
have been frequently advanced in the 
books. The fallacies which they con- 
tain are so transparent that even laymen 
can see through them, 

There is a so-called legal maxim which 
is commonly phrased as follows: “ Equity 
will regard that as having been ‘done 
which ought to have been done.’” The 
real meaning of it is, however, not that 
equity regards a thing as having actually 
been done, but the fact that it has not 
been done is immaterial and may be neg- 
lected. For example: If a man enters 
into a contract to buy a piece of land 
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and dies before the purchase is com- 
pleted, his estate can be compelled to 
complete the contract. Now, in order 
to complete the contract, it will be neces- 
sary for his executors to surrender a 
certain amount of personal property in 
order to pay the purchase price and 
receive the land in lieu of it. The-tes- 
tator’s estate is not diminished by this 
transaction, but it has changed its form. 
Before the transaction it possessed more 
personal property and less real property 
than after the transaction. Now it some- 
times happens, either by virtue of the 
law or by virtue of testamentary disposi- 
tions contained in the will, that land will 
descend to one person or set of persons, 
while ‘personal property will descend to 
others. Under these circumstances the 
courts have held that, even though the 
contract has not been actually carried 
out, and the estate, at the time of the 
death, when the rights of the successors 
in interest are fixed, does not actually 
consist of land, nevertheless those who 
would benefit if it were land will still 
get the benefit of the contract, since, if 
the purchaser had lived, he would have 
actually had the land, and his intention 
should be carried out, although not actu- 
ally effected. The real reason of the 
decision is the testator’s intention, but 
the expressed reason of the decision is 
the maxim that because the contract 
ought to be carried out, the courts will 
therefore regard it as having been actu- 
ally carried out. And this maxim has 
been invoked in the decision of the case 
which we are now discussing. It is said 
that because the purchaser would event- 
ually become the owner if the contract 
is carried out, he will be regarded as 
being actually the owner even before it 
is carried out, and that, inasmuch as he 
is to be regarded as the owner, the loss 
will fall upon him rather than upon the 
seller, who, by the same argument, is no 
longer to be regarded as the owner. In 
courts which adopt this reasoning, it is 
held that if the purchaser should sue the 
seller for damages for failure to convey 
the house, his suit must be dismissed, 
because he is not entitled to recover 
them. So, too, it is held that the seller 
can compel the purchaser to pay over 
the full consideration, although the seller 
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is not in a position to convey the 
house. 

Now let us examine the operation of 
such an argument. It is admitted thatthe 
seller has not conveyed the house, but it 
is argued that because he ought to convey 


it equity will regard him as having actu- 


ally conveyed it, and, because he is to be 
regarded as having actually conveyed it, 
he is not to be mulcted in damages for a 
failure to convey it. By the same token | 
no man could ever maintain an action 
for breach of contract, because the courts 
would say to him: “ Your opponent 
ought to have done this thing; we will 
regard him as having done it, therefore 
we will not regard you as having suffered 
any damages.” Does any layman re- 
quire the fallacy of this argument to be 
explained tohim? And yet great judges 
have fallen into this wondrous error. 

It is gravely said, again, that the pur- 
chaser should be regarded as the owner, 
because he has an insurable interest in 
the property, and therefore, being the 
owner, he should bear the loss rather 
than the seller. Let us suppose that the 
seller brings an action against the pur- 
chaser to compel him to pay the purchase 
price, and that the purchaser defends 
upon the ground that he is not receiving 
what the seller contracted to convey. 
Now, if the court should render judgment 
in favor of the seller, then the loss, as a 
matter of actual dollars and cents, would 
fall upon the purchaser. He would be 
compelled to pay the full purchase price, 
but he would not get the full considera- 
tion for it. His estate would be dimin- 
ished by the difference. If, on the other 
hand, the court should render judgment 
in favor of the purchaser, then the loss, 
as a matter of actual dollars and cents, 
would fall upon the seller. He would 
lose both the house and the price of the 
house. His would be the diminished 
estate. If therefore the suit were de- 
cided in favor of the seller, the seller 
would have no insurable interest, be- 
cause he would suffer no loss and would 
not require the protection of insurance. 
If, on the other hand, the suit were 
decided in favor of the purchaser, he 
would be the one who would have no 
insurable interest, because the loss would 
not fall on him and there would be 
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nothing against which he would need 
to insure himself. To argue, therefore, 
that the loss should fall upon the pur- 
chaser because he has the insurable 
interest is to put the cart before the 
horse ; it is to reason in a vicious circle ; 
it is to make the determination of the 
suit depend upon the question of the 
insurable interest, when the real fact is 
that in order to determine where the 
insurable interest is we must first deter- 
mine the issue of the suit. Once more 
it is permitted to inquire whether any 
layman needs to have the absurdity of 
such a method of argumentation ex- 
plained to him. 

Still again, the courts have said, as a 
ground for holding the buyer responsible, 
that he might have guarded against such 
a contingency by proper stipulations in 
the contract. Very true; but then, on 
the other hand, it is equally true that the 
same privilege is open to the seller ; and 
so we find the courts adopting the same 
reasoning as a ground for holding the 
seller responsible. In other words, we 
find the courts arguing two ways from 
one premise, and that, too, though the 
premise has no just connection with the 
matter in dispute. Does any layman 
need to be told that an agreement which 
the parties might have made, but did 
not make, has no bearing on the rights 
of the parties under an agreement which 
they did make? 

We need not undertake to answer the 
question with which this article begins. 
Each reader, if he is interested, may 
answer it for himself. We shall have 
achieved our purpose when we make 
plain the chaos in which we lawyers are 
laboring at the present time, and when 
we have exhibited in all their irredeem- 
able absurdity the methods of reasoning 
by which we undertake to administer 
justice. It is a sorry spectacle, and we 
of the law should hang our heads for 
very shame in its presence. 

The truth is that the lawyer’s igno- 
rance of the law is something beyond the 
power of words to describe. We do not 
even know what the law is. No lawyer 
to-day can tell whether we are adminis- 
tering a system of inherent and perma- 
nent principles of justice, or whether we 
are administering a system of human 
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customs established without regard to 
any inherent or permanent principle ; 
whether there are any principles of the 
law which are fixed and immutable, or 
whether they are ail shifting and chang- 
ing. And not only are we at a loss to 
know what the law is, but we are often- 
times equally at a loss to know what are 
its specific requirements. For example, 
no word is more common in the mouths 
of both lawyers and laymen than the 
word “title,” and yet no lawyer can tell 
what constitutes title in many important 
classes of cases. Nobody knows what 
passes when a share of corporate stock 
which has been assigned in blank is 
delivered on the stock exchange. Again, 
a very large proportion of the wealth of 
the country is in the form of trusts, and 
trusts have been administered in the 
courts of England and the United States 
for centuries. Yet no lawyer can accu- 
rately define the nature of the interest 
which the beneficiary of the trust has in 
the trust estate. Still again, no subject 
comes home to the citizen more closely 
than the subject of taxes, and tax litiga- 
tion is a very important branch of our 
jurisprudence ; and yet no lawyer knows 
what it is that we tax, nor can he satis- 
factorily answer the question whether we 
tax persons or whether we tax property. 
For a final illustration we may refer to 
the subject of mortgages. A large part 
of the property of the country is invested 
in mortgaged land, and yet no lawyer 
can accurately define the respective 
interests of the mortgagee and the mort- 
gagor. And so we might go on with an 
almost interminable list of common topics 
of the law so wrapped in technicalities 
and obscurities that the real principles 
are seemingly lost beyond recovery. 

It is nothing but ignorance of the law 
which lies at the root of all this confu- 
sion. It is nothing but inability to 
grasp elementary principles and apply 
them as cases arise. We lawyers are 
prone to regard ourselves as trained 
thinkers—and indeed to a certain extent 
we are—but our training is only too 
often insufficient to enable us to solve 
problems that are absurdly easy of solu- 
tion and that ought to have been solved 
years ago. It is useless to lay our own 
deficiencies at the door of the law. The 
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law is not at fault: its fundamental 
propositions are few and exceedingly 
simple, so few and so simple that almost 
any legal case and almost any legal 
argument can be readily brought within 
the comprehension of men who have 
had little or no legal training. Let us, 
therefore, be honest with ourselves—and 
with others: let us frankly admit that it 
is the lawyer’s ignorance of the law, 
and nothing else, which, after a thou- 
sand years of litigation, permits the 
existence of doubt as to the rights of A 
and B when A agrees to sell a house to 
B and the house burns down before the 
sale is completed. 

It would be difficult if not impossible 
for any layman to grasp fully the mag- 
nitude of the evil which is involved in 
this ignorance of the law. He criticises 
the law, and lawyers too, of course; but 
then he is not competent to criticise 
them justly, for the simple reason that 
he has not had the requisite training to 
understand, unaided, either the justice 
or the injustice of the law. His own 
notions of justice are altogether too 
vague, not to say unsound; and if there 
were ever established in these United 
States a really righteous system, it 
would probably seem to him more tech- 
nical and unjust than the one we now 
have. The lawyer, too, hardly realizes 
the evil.which results from the chaotic 
conditions which we have described. 
The training which he has received leads 
him to attribute a mysterious and sacro- 
sanct virtue to a precedent, and he is 
usually too far removed from the con- 
ception of a principle of law, as distin- 
guished from a decision of the court, to 
be able to criticise a decision as it 
should be criticised. He fails to realize 
that when an ordinary human being is 
elevated to the bench he does not cease to 
be an ordinary human being, and that he 
may be just as liable to error, and even, 
unhappily, just as subject to temptation 
in the judicial ermine, as he was before 
his elevation, and that his decision as a 
judge is hardly more apt to be right 
than his opinion asa lawyer. Moreover, 
in our modern days neither laymen nor 
lawyers are sufficiently interested in 
principles as such to be very patient of 
careful and accurate reasoning about 
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them. They are much too anxious to 
administer what they call substantial 
justice, regardless of technicalities, to 
be able to attain, or at times even to 
understand, real justice. 

But the result of our ignorance of the 
law is none the less terrible. The effect 
on the immediate parties litigant is in 
itself tremendous. In every action one 
party must be condemned to a loss and 
one party must be saved from a loss, 
and when a court makes a wrong decis- 
ion it commits an injustice of which the 
ultimate results are oftentimes very far 
in excess of the amounts actually in- 
volved. But there are even greater evils 
than the results to the immediate liti- 
gants. Ourdecisions are reported ; they 
become more or less familiar to the law- 
yers ; by the lawyers they are translated 
and explained to their clients ; thus they 
pass into the habits of the people, where 
their effect upon the popular morals is 
beyond computation. For example, the 
maxim caveat emptor—let the buyer be- 
ware—which relieves the seller from the 
burden of much misrepresentation, has 
had an untold influence in sapping the 
morals of the Anglo-Saxon race. A 
more stringent attitude of the courts, a 
firmer resolve to compel him who makes 
representations to live up to them, if it 
had been fully adopted and sternly car- 
ried out in the past, would have had a 
tremendous uplifting effect to-day upon 
the honesty of the people. Again, the 
evils of so-called predatory wealth would 
have been largely prevented if the courts 
and the lawyers had been more astute 
in enforcing the principles of the trust— 
the fiduciary obligation of those who have 
other people’s property in their charge— 
for the violation of those principles has 
enabled the directors of our great cor- 
porations to utilize vast sums of money 
for their personal benefit and aggrandize- 
ment, at the expense of those for whom 
they are acting. Nothing, in fact, so 
enters into the lives of the people as the 
law, and scarcely any evil can be so ter- 
rible as the lawyer’s ignorance of the law. 


What is the remedy? This question 
instantly presents itself, and yet there is 
almost no answer. The problem is so 


tremendous that no single answer is 
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possible, for there is no single remedy. 
Only an evolutionary process equal in 
scope to the process by which the race 
itself advances will furnish the ultimate 
answer. But something may be done by 
every lawyer who will recognize these 
ultimate facts: that our courts are but 
finite human institutions ; that the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence which they 
administer have been determined by 
a process which necessarily involves 
human fallibility ; that every question, 
no matter how much it may have been 
the subject of prior decision, is yet 
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capable of an entirely new and inde- 
pendent examination and analysis ; that 
reason and not authority is, after all, the 
controlling element in the administration 
of the law; and that the existing mass 
of oftentimes contradictory precedents 
must be corrected by new and better- 
reasoned decisions. Every lawyer can 
help in the cause, because he can secure 
a permanent record of his efforts in the 
official reports, and can thus make his 
personal influence felt with special and 
peculiar force in the great sum total of 
human influences. 


THE ISSUE IN THEOLOGICAL 
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I—W HAT THE SEMINARIES SHOULD DO 
BY BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER 


Pastor of the Congregational Church of Winnetka, Lilinois 


to be remarked that {something 

evidently is wrong with theological 
education. During the past decade 
there has been a steady decline in the 
number of students preparing for the 
ministry, until now, some say, there are 
not more than half as many in attendance 
at the theological schools of the various 
denominations as there were ten years 
ago.’ Several theories have been pro- 
posed to account for this alarming con- 
dition. Attempt has been made to fix 
the blame now on the seminary, now on 
the college, now on the pastors of the 
churches, and finally upon the general 
condition in the Church at large. Yet it 
is worth noting that this decline in the 
number of seminary students has gone 
on simultaneously with a remarkable 
awakening of interest in all lines of 
education, especially in Bible study and 


TIt is difficult to determine, statistically, the precise 
amount of decrease in the number of theological stu- 
dents. An accurate estimate would require a consid- 
eration not only of the actual number now attending 
theological schools, as compared with the number ten 
years ago, but also a comparison of this ratio with the 
ratio of growth of lation, the ratio of increase 
churches, and the ratio of increase in attendance upon 
other professional schools. No one disputes the fact 
that the ratio of decrease among theological students 

been striking. 


ik is now several years since it began 


in the improvement of Sunday-school 
instruction. The attendance at colleges 
and universities and professional schools 
was never so large as to-day, and is 
rapidly increasing, in spite of the im- 
petus that has been given to technical 
and industrial education. Yor men 
have been offering themselves in hardly 
lessened number for service as foreign 
missionaries, and there has been, at least 
of late, an apparently growing general 
interest in the work of missions. Where 
is the clue to the situation? 

It may be that the extremity of the 
seminary is to prove its opportunity. 
Perhaps the decrease in patronage is an 
indication that the time is ripe for a 
thoroughgoing reconstruction of its 
course of study and its method. It is 
certainly suggestive that the increase in 
attendance that has been so marked in 
other schools and colleges and in the 
university has followed closely upon a 
radical readjustment of the plan of 
instruction. Colleges, for example, have 
so changed the form of curriculum that 
it is scarcely recognizable to the gradu- 
ate of fifteen years ago. Yet the instruc- 
tion in the seminaries remains practically 
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what it was, with the addition of a few 
branches like Biblical Theology, Sociol- 
ogy, and sometimes a little Music and 
Pedagogy. A considerable time is still 
given to languages long dead. Exegesis, 
Church History, Dogmatics, Apologetics, 
Homiletics, Pastoral Theology—all oc- 
cupy their former places, and while the 
student in other schools is brought con- 
stantly closer and closer to real life, the 
gulf between the seminary student and 
the task for which he is in training is 
still a widening one. The result is that 
the graduate of the theological seminary, 
instead of being prepared for the work 
he is to do, has it all to learn. He 
has not yet learned to do; he has been 
taught only to study books, and he is 
confronted by the double task of having 
to study men and conditions, and at the 
same time translate the abstractions of 
his books into the concrete of every-day 
life. This seems like an ungracious and 
serious charge to bring against the sem- 
inary. Perhaps an analogy may make 
the meaning clearer. 

There is a type of school which has 
grown up within comparatively a few 
years; it has had no traditions to main- 
tain, and has been free to develop along 
such lines as were most evidently suited 


to its purpose; it has been permeated . 


by the scientific spirit and dominated by 
the laboratory method. This type of 
school is found in the Medical College, 
and it is doubtful whether any more 
practical or efficient form of training is 
to be met with anywhere else. The ob- 
ject of the medical college is definite : 
it exists to train men to battle with dis- 
ease. It undertakes to do three things: 
to familiarize the student with the human 
body as it is when in a healthy, normal 
condition; also to acquaint him with the 
various forms of human ailment so that 
he can recognize them at a glance; and 
to supply him with the means and 
methods for the relief of these ailments. 

Suppose this principle were to be ap- 
plied to seminary instruction. What is 
the purpose of the seminary? To train 
students? Yes. To develop men who 
can preach? Yes. To turn out teachers 
and evangelists? Yes. But these all 
are subsidiary ends. The fundamental 
purpose of theological instruction is to 
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produce men who are fitted to be, as 
Dr. Hume puts it, “makers and mend- 
ers of men.” What does this involve ? 

It involves, first, an adequate knowl- 
edge of what a man is. Not merely in 
his religious aspects, but the whole man. 
If modern science has taught anything, it 
is that man is a unity, and that he must 
be considered in all his relations. A 
man who is to be a “ maker and mender 
of men” must know the zorma/ man, 
physically, psychically, and socially. In 
other words, the first thing he must do 
is to master the sciences of biology, 
anthropology, psychology, pedagogy, 
ethics, sociology, and history. He must 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
life of Jesus, in its human as well as 
divine aspects, for here alone is to be 
found the concrete example of the fer- 
fect Man. President Mark Hopkins 
anticipated this need nearly half a cen- 
tory ago when he taught his students at 
Williams College an elementary course 
on “The Outline Study of Man.” 

The prospective minister must know 
not only what the perfect Man is; he 
must be equally-familiar with zmperfec- 
tion. ‘The time is past when a minister 
can afford to ignore the physical limita- 
tions of the man he is trying to help 
toward a better character. He must 
take into account the imperfect condi- 
tions of heredity and environment to 
which the individual has been subjected. 
He must consider the effect upon char- 
acter of bad air, insufficient food or 
clothing, arrested physical development, 
deformity, disease, lack of exercise, in- 
temperance—in the broadest sense, the 
use of stimulants and narcotics. It is 
simply nonsense to say that a man who 
lives under the above conditions is to be 
dealt with in precisely the same way as 
one who has a more perfect set of con- 
ditions about him. 

It is no less important to be able to 
recognize and appreciate the defects in 
character due to nervous and organic dis- 
orders, mental defects. Lack of “ bal- 
ance,” an over- or under-development of 
the reasoning, the emotional or the voli- 
tional faculties, call for their appropriate 
“treatment.” What is called “ insanity ” 
is probably only an exaggerated form of 
what is more or less true of all men. 
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Insanity means “ill health,” and the 
minister should be acquainted with its 
various common forms at least, and act 
accordingly. 

Most successful pastors understand 
something of the tremendous influence 
which society exerts upon a man; the 
influence of companions, of the neigh- 
borhood in which one lives, of social 
institutions like the public school, of 
industrial relations like those of a fac- 
tory. If character is to be developed, 
it is imperative not only that it should 


be fostered in the individual, but that. 


society itself should be made wholesome. 
And the minister is to help make and 
mend social conditions. 

It need not be said that this study 
of man and of his defects is to be just 
as thorough and exact as science can 
makeit. And it is to be taught, not 
merely by lectures and text-books, but 
by actual contact with conditions under 
the guidance of an expert instructor. 
The student must not only study the sci- 
ences above mentioned after the univer- 
sity fashion ; he must study at first hand 
the various physical, mental, and social 
disorders, and attempt solutions of the 
problems which they present. Much of 
this study will be best carried on by 
visiting, and so far as possible partici- 
pating in the work of, the many agencies 
which are working to overcome these 
disorders. He will become familiar 
with gymnasia and systems of physical 
training, with the forms of out-of-door 
sports, with the attempts through “ model 
tenements” to overcome the ill effects 
of overcrowding, with the effort to 
secure better nutrition through “ domes- 
tic science ” classes, with the “ pure 
food” agitation, with such institutions 
as the “Keely Cure” and “Tobacco 
Cures” and “ Drug Cures,” with the 
work of hospitals, etc., etc. He will 
understand the real significance of such 
movements as are represented in “ Chris- 
tian ” and “ Mental Science,” the mental 
value of rest, change, vacations. He 
must study the work of evangelism in its 
manifold method and with its psycho- 
logical effect upon different types of 
temperament; the psychological basis of 
prayer, public and private worship, per- 
sonal service. He must know not only 
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the life of contemporary and related 
man, but also the types of defective and 
sinful men described in the Bible and in 
history ; the over-emphasis upon oné or 
another factor, or the under-development 
of any faculty, as illustrated in the differ- 
ent racial types of character. He will 
study perhaps most carefully of all 
Christ’s method of dealing with individ- 
uals, the similar work of the apostles and 
the great evangelists, the methods of the 
great teachers and missionaries ; all this 
is really the study of personal influence, 
which is to be his personal, not to say 
professional, capital in life. 

Social ills and agencies for treatment 
will be no less important for the equip- 
ment of the theological student. He 
must know the saloon in all its social 
aspects; move among the poor until he 
feels the grip of the probiem of poverty ; 
know the meaning of the sweat-shop and 
child labor ; understand the labor union ; 
become familiar with the menace of 
cheap music-hall, dance-hall, brothel, 
and comprehend the ground of their ap- 
peal to men—and, what is more, the kind 
of good by which these social evils are 
to be overcome. The apdrtment-house, 
the club, the theater, the press, the ward 
political club, the department store, the 
factory, the farm, the corporation—all 
must be studied at first hand, and under 
the guidance of a wise teacher, that the 
elements of good and of evil in each one 
may be discriminated. The social set- 
tlement will furnish a convenient place 
for the study of these ills, and it is per- 
haps not too much to say that a social 
settlement must lie at the center of every 
rightly equipped theological seminary. 
If the student is to do practical work, he 
must have his laboratory or clinic. 

But he must not only be familiar with 
social ills, he must know social reme- 
dies. There is a long list of corrective 
agencies, of course, such as schools for 
the defective and delinquent, parental 
schools, farms, jails, prisons, reformato- 
ries, rescue missions, municipal lodging- 
houses, public parks and playgrounds, 
charity organizations, university extent 
sion courses. But more important still 
are the preventive and preservative 
agencies, the home, the children’s aid 
societies, the public school, the Sunday- 
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school, the church, the library, the col- 
lege, the university, the public press. 
With some of these, particularly the 
Sunday-school, the student should come 
to have an expert’s familiarity. Along- 
side the social settlement there should 
be, in every seminary, a school of peda- 
gogy, with a model Sunday-school and 
extension classes. All that modern 
science has to offer should here be in- 
corporated into the plan for religious 
instruction, and every student should 
serve his time in the various departments 
of the school doing the actual work of 
teaching. Much time should be given 
to the study of Christ as a Teacher, his 
material and his method. The “ Train- 
ing of the Twelve ” is a thesis each man 
should work out for himself. 

The real, vital center of the seminary 
should be a great collegiate church, fully 
equipped with all that is demanded by 
modern conditions. Here students may 
become directly familiar with the church 
as a social agency. There needs to be 
a thorough study of the history of re- 
ligion, of comparative religion, and of 
the philosophy of religion ; a study of the 
rise and development of the Christian 
Church; a study of the circumstances 
under which its various institutions de- 
veloped, its worship, its liturgies, its 
creeds, its architecture, its preaching, its 
schools, its music, its great missionary 
enterprises, its organization. All of 
these should be critically studied with 
reference to the demands of to-day, and 
with reference to the problem of the 
Church’s co-operation with other exist- 
ing social agencies, the problem of de- 
nominational co-operation and federa- 
tion, and the problem of the Church’s 
relation to the Kingdom of God. In 
this great central church students should 
be trained in every kind of work which 
they are to do: the conduct of public 
worship, the training of choirs, the 
different kinds of preaching—evangel- 
istic, instructional, inspirational, occa- 
sional—personal service, the direction of 
social service, pastoral visitation, and 
the work of administration. Mission- 
aries should come here, fresh from their 
fields of labor ; successful pastors from all 
kinds of churches should bring their 
inspiration and their counsel ; every sort 
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of religious problem should be gi . 
place and treatment. 
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Such a seminary would have no “v.... 


cations.”” Some kinds of work would be 
operative at one season, some a® another. 
But day and evening, Sunday and week 
day, the appropriate activity would 
always be found functioning, resting not 
day nor night, any more than the ideal 
Church of Christ should rest in its min- 
istry to mankind. Students may come 
and go, dividing their time as best suits 
conveniences, and graduating when they 
have successfully passed through all 
branches of the course and gained the 
requisite number of “points.” As may 
be easily guessed, hardly less than four 
years will suffice for the fulfilling of these 
conditions. A few limited scholarships 
may be offered for special excellence in 
work done, but no “student aid.” Let 
every man preserve the dignity of his 
manhood. There will be a place for 
him in the world when he has fitted him- 
self for it. And after successfully com- 
pleting this course, as a special favor to 
a few, opportunity may be given to 
work for a year or two under the over- 
sight of some particularly successful 
pastor among conditions peculiarly in- 
structive. 

If there seems to be little in common 
between this course of study and the 
average curriculum in theological semi- 
naries to-day, the difference is not so 
much in material as in the use that is 
made of it. All of the subjects now 
taught will still find place here, and 
others as well; they will, however, be 
taught no longer in an abstract way, 
but with immediate reference to the 
practical use which the minister is to 
make of them. The minister of to-day 
must know human life, in all its manifold 
condition and with all its variety of 
disease and sin. He must also know 
God, and know how to bring to every 
kind of human need the infinite strength 
and healing power of the Divine Spirit. 
The seminary which seeks thus to adapt 
means to end has before it a great 
opportunity. By the time it is ready for 
students they will come. By the time 
students are graduated, churches will be 
begging for such service as they can 
render. And business men will be glad 
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Ins invest their money in an institution 
™! gat is “ practical.” 


Vi. 


There is really very little about such 
a course of training that is distinctively 
sectarian. Every minister of Christ 


‘ needs such a preparation to fit him for 





his task. The few peculiarities in which 
denominations of Christians differ from 
one another may easily be supplied by 
one or two men to teach that which is 
characteristic of any particular church. 
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The largeness of the opportunity be- 
comes all the more impressive when one 
considers the possibility of several theo- 
logical institutions of different denomi- 
nations uniting in-one great Theological 
University, with its Social Settlement, 
its School of Pedagogy, and its group 
of churches all combined into one 
vast agency for training ministers who 
shall be “makers and menders of 
men.” 


II~THE STATE UNIVERSITIES AND 
THEOLOGY 
BY FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan 


r i \HE open letter some time ago 
addressed by President James, of 
the University of Illinois, to the 

Trustees of Andover Theological Semi- 

nary, inviting them to move that institution 

to a site “in immediate proximity to one 
of the great State universities of the Mis- 

sissippi Valley,” brings into clear view a 

question of fundamental importance not 

only for the religious denominations, but 
also for the interests of secular educa- 
tion in the Central and Western States. 

A similar proposal, having in view the 

transference of the Seminary to a site 

adjoining the campus of the University 
of Michigan, was made some years ago 
to the authorities of Andover by Presi- 
dent Angell. At that time it was found 
that conditions attached to the use of 

certain endowment funds rendered im- 

practicable the suggestion of a removal 

to any place outside of the State of 

Massachusetts; and similar considera- 

tions have prevented the extending of a 

like invitation to other seminaries, as 

those of the Presbyterian Church at 

Auburn and Cincinnati, and the Episco- 

pal Divinity School at Gambier, Ohio. 

The planting of the majority of Amer- 
ican theological seminaries in isolation, 
out of relation with other professional 

schools and with the universities, was a 

result of conditions that have passed 

away, and reflected educational ideals 
that have been outgrown. Largely for 
economic reasons, the massing of educa- 


tional facilities at strategic points is now 
the order of the day. The close corre- 
lation of the work of Union Theological 
Seminary with that of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the extreme East, and the 
grouping of schools of theology about 
the State University of California at 
Berkeley, in the extreme West, are mani- 
festations of a general tendency, which 
is certain to assert itself increasingly in 
the next few decades. 

The plan of establishing theological 
schools of different denominations 
about the State universities is, however, 
by no means new. In his report as 
Rector of the University of Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson in 1822 gave his 
sanction to the recommendation that 
religious schools be established “on 
the confines of the University, so as to 
give to their students ready and conven- 
ient access and attendance on the scien- 
tific lectures of the University, and to 
maintain by that means those destined 
for the religious professions on as high a 
standing of science and of personal 
weight and respectability as may be 
obtained by others from the benefits of 
the University.” In accordance with 
Jefferson’s views, two enactments were 
added to the regulations, by which the 
resources of the University were freely 
placed at the service of the students 
of such denominational institutions as 
should be established “ within, or adja- 
cent to, the precincts of the University.” 
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But the time was not yet ripe; the re- 
ligious denominations assumed toward 
the offer of the University of Virginia 
an attitude of indifference or of open 
hostility. 

And until recently the churches, with 
few exceptions, have maintained a simi- 
lar attitude toward the interests of the 
State universities as a class. Yet from 
the beginning conditions were as favor- 
able for an adjustment between ad- 
vanced secular and advanced religious 
education in the West as in Virginia. 
The other Western State universities were 
modeled after the University of Michi- 
gan. ‘This university had its origin ina 
comprehensive project outlined bya Pres- 
byterian home missionary, the Rev. John 
D. Pierce, into whose hands, as he was 
laboring in the southern part of the State, 
there chanced to come a stray copy of 
a translation of a report by Victor Cousin 
on the state of Public Instruction in 
Prussia. How comparatively short is 
the period in which the Western State 
universities have made their enormous 
and almost incredible growth may be 
seen from the fact that the widow of Mr. 
Pierce, who became the first Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in Michigan, 
was living till within two years. The 
first President of the University of Mich- 
igan, Henry Philip Tappan, was a theo- 
logian by training, and cherished the 
hope that schools of theology would be 
established in Ann Arbor in close con- 
nection with the university. The second 
President was also a theologian, after- 
wards a Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. But neither the standing 
of prominent religious leaders serving 
the Church in executive and other posi- 
tions in the State universities, nor the 
character of the student body, differing 
in no respect from the student body 
drawn from the same constituency to 
denominational schools, availed to pro- 
tect the State institutions from the fre- 
quent charge of being “godless,” of 
being, in fact, nurseries of unbelief and 
immorality. 

Why the religious denominations to 
so great a degree came to develop an 
antagonism toward the State institutions 
it is not necessary to inquire ; all that is 
of the past. In 1896-7 a religious cen- 
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sus of the State universities was taken, 
which showed that their enrollment of 
students belonging to the different de- 
nominations had reached unexpected 
proportions. Thus in seventeen State - 
universities there were found to be more 
Presbyterian students than in the thirty- 
seven Presbyterian colleges; and the 
calculation was made that the Methodist 
students in sixteen State universities, if 
separated out and placed by themselves, 
would form nine institutions of about 
the size of the Wesleyan University at 
Middletown. The more progressive de- 
nominations have of late been earnestly 
studying the problem how they can 
reach their students in State universities 
and throw about these a religious influ- 
ence during the critical period of prep- 
aration for life-work. 

I have elsewhere pointed out what 
seem to me to be the unfortunate results, 
for the churches and for the State uni- 
versities, of our divorce of advanced 
religious from advanced secular educa- 
tion. A modus vivendi along the lines 
laid down by Thomas Jefferson is not 
only practicable, but for many reasons 
desirable. Until our theological students 
are trained, as other professional students 
are trained, in a university atmosphere, 
we shall continue to hear a very general 
complaint of a lack of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy between pulpit 
and pew, of a clerical leadership too fre- 
quently out of touch with present-day 
problems and modes of thought; and 
until our universities bring into intimate 
contact with secular learning the benign 
influence of the special learning which 
concerns itself primarily with the things 
of the spirit, and trains men to self-sac- 
rifice rather than to self-seeking, they 
will fail to realize their largest possibili- 
ties in the symmetrical development of 
youth. That the importance of restor- 
ing the theological faculty to the uni- 
versity sisterhood, not under restraint 
but in a relation of freedom tending to 
mutual respect and confidence, is appre- 
ciated in the West, may be inferred from 
the action of the Conference on Religious 
Education held at the University of Illi- 
nois in October, 1905. This Confer- 
ence, in which representatives of nearly 
all the State universities participated, by 
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a unanimous vote recommended to the 
religious denominations “ the considera- 
tion of the question whether the theo- 
logical schools in the region of the State 
universities may not be grouped about 
the State university to mutual ad- 
vantage.” 

While the removal of endowed schools 
of theology from their present location 
may be fraught with difficulties, it is to 
be hoped that at least a fair proportion 
of the new schools which may be estab- 
lished will be placed in proximity to 
State universities. No one conversant 
with the trend of our educational devel- 
opment can doubt that in the majority 
of States the State university is to be the 
dominant type of institution represent- 
ing higher education. For the churches, 
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in the organization of their advanced 
special training, to fail to take advantage 
of its massing of facilities would be 
short-sighted. To neglect these strategic 
centers for the influencing of our National 
life to spiritual ideals would be suicidal. 

Our public education has been wisely 
secularized so far as concerns the incul- 
cation of any particular type of doctrine ; 
but it is not merely the privilege, it is 
the duty, of the churches to supplement 
the training of the public school in mat- 
ters of religion. Reforms work from the 
top down. The gathering of theological 
faculties about State universities is the 
first step in a stable solution of the 
vexed problem of the relation of re- 
ligious and secular education in the 
lower schools. 


OLD ONES 


- BY MARIE LOUISE GOETCHIUS 


HEY had a little stationery shop 
planted in an obscure corner of 
the big city, where they lived 
more or less forgotten by the agitated 
world which passed and repassed them 
day by day with hardly an absent- 
minded look in their direction, It is 
true that they enjoyed a regular enough 
commerce, without which, indeed, they 
could not have lived at all, for it costs 
dear to earn the bread in a city as rich 
as New York, and when one demands, 
besides, the necessaries of cheese and 
wine, eh, dzen, one has to work. Is it 
not so? 

They were two, the proprietors of this 
tiny shop—Joseph and Georges Simon; 
two old men who conducted their 
affairs very worthily, contenting them- 
selves with little, making but slender 
expenses, economizing each sou, and 
dreaming always between themselves of 
the day when they might close their shop 
and return to end their days in the 
douceurs of the village home which they 
had left fifteen years ago. 

In the folds of their Sunday coats, so 
carefully brushed, so coguet even in 
their shabbiness, one could find traces 
of the French tailor who had fabricated 





them ten years ago—the shoulders 
pointed, after the manner of a Parisian, 
and braid, worn and rusty now, but 
still chic, edging off the contours. But 
think !—had not those coats been made 
in Paris itself for the sole purpose of 
dazzling the droll Americans, just after 
Joseph and Georges decided themselves 
to come to America? The poor ones! 
They talked still of their life in Paris, of 
the—but, chut/ it is enough to say that 
one has lived in Paris. 

Joseph was the more diadb/e of the 
two. He kept always the air, rouge and 
fine, of a faneur of boulevards. He was 
tall, his white hair was curled, he had 
palish eyes which seemed ever ready to 
wink, an elegant mustache, and a man- 
ner as if he were constantly prepared to 
kiss the mignonne hand of some little 
woman. Georges was less cunning, but 
he also, with his pepper-colored hair 
en brosse, his kind eyes, his well-cut 
mustache and beard, had the air of a 
bon enfant. They lived but in an atmos- 
phere of the past, from their day of birth 
in the little village of La Charnaye, just 
five hours from Paris, through their boy- 
hood, their loves, their jealousies (for 
they had been jealous of each other, 
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that which, however, arrives always with 
loves), the death of their mother and 
father, and, finally, the few profitable 
years in Paris, where, with hard work, 
they saved enough to come to America, 
but not, Aé/as / until they had already 
reached a ripe age. The memory of 
those good days of work and /é¢e in the 
city of joy caused them to shiver deli- 
ciously, and to laugh little savorous 
laughs, as if they still felt on their 
tongues the soft taste of a succulent 
dish. They asked themselves now why 
they had left Paris, and they sighed often 
at the thought of their youth. But they 
found, nevertheless, always means of 
amusing themselves. First, there was 
the piano which they had bought at an 
auction. It had the air a trifle dissi- 
pated, perhaps—e dien guoi/ it had 
seen, doubtless, many nights of /féée, 
that piano, and it had been well beaten to 
make the joy of others. It was nowthe 
hour of its repose, for Joseph could only 
play one finger at a time, and the tunes 
of one finger are not fatiguing for an 
instrument—is it not so? In the long, 
voluptuous evenings of the spring, Joseph, 
putting himself stiffly upon the stool, 
would make his one finger march over 
the old, stained bits of ivory, playing 
some café concert tune which came 
vaguely unrolling itself from the joyous 
past like an indulgent echo. Then he 
and Georges, in their hoarse voices of 
old men, would hum the gay little re- 
frain, giving between themselves roguish 
glances of comprehension. 

“Do you remember, you,” Joseph 
would say, chuckling, “ how the little— 
Saprelote, I remember no longer her 
name—sang ‘Les petites trottines trot- 
taient, trottaient, trottaient’? It was 
prettily chic—that.” 

“PT crois bien; and do you remember, 
you,” would cry Georges, “ that Sunday 
we made the /féfe at Versailles, hein ?”’ 
And they would look at each other 
smiling. The Sundays of now were very 
different from those others, where one 
made the féte, bras dessus, bras dessous, 
like children, the smile on the lips, the 
song in the heart. Here one put on 
one’s Sunday coat, it is true, but really 
the occasion was not so gay. Every 
Sunday, though, they would go out 
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together, Joseph and Georges, stopping 
perhaps for a little liqueur at the Café 
Lamartine, after walking up and down 
the avenue. They were always of a 
shabby elegance which seemed only 
shabby when one came near to them. 
Their shoes, pointed as pins, made little 
yellow mirrors for the reflection of the 
sun; their coats, well brushed, had yet 
an air indefinable of the boulevards; and 
in walking they talked always, with big 
gestures and shrugs of the shoulders, 

“Saprelote, look me that—has one 
ever beheld a like mien? What has she 
got then, that little woman ?” 

“© Mon Dieu, what a face of cheese !” 

“ Ah, that one is not so bad.” 

“Not like the little Parisians, hein ? 
They do not know here the art of lifting 
up the skirts in crossing the streets. A 
bit of ankle, a bit of foot, and how it is 
mignonne |” 

“ Ah, 74 /é, what money there is in 
this sacred city!” And like this, like 
that, they talked and sometimes sighed. 

There came a day of summer when 
the city seemed nearly deserted and the 
affairs went slowly through an apoplectic 
heat which, with the dizzy sun, reddened 
even the gray streets. Joseph, dulled 
by the weather, promenaded himself 
alone down the Broadway. All of a 
sudden he saw an enormous poster in 
superb colors, which seemed to cry in 
his face, “Come here, mon vieux, give 
me an instant your look.” There was 
represented on this poster a woman ofa 
glittering beauty, and it was announced 
in big black letters that La Solaire would 
be at the Casino Roof Garden for one 
week in her réfertoire of French songs. 
“ Tiens,” said Joseph to himself, “ “ens, 
it must be that we see this.” And he 
ran back to the little shop to recount 
the good news to his brother. 

“A Parisian for sure,” he said, all 
breathless. “It will be éatant. Mon 
Dieu, what a chance !” 

“And our economies? The affairs 
do not march so well in these days,” 
responded Georges, anxiously. 

“Bah! The affairs—the affairs—that 
for the affairs !” exclaimed Joseph, snap- 
ping his fingers. ‘“ Does one see women 


like that every day ? does one hear songs 
as she will sing them every day ?” 
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* You 
“T mock myself 


Georges sighed contentedly. 
have reason,” he said. 
of the affairs.” 

They did not tire themselves in dis- 
cussing the great day. Joseph played 
airs with his finger on the piano which, 
he declared, La Solaire would surely 
sing. But behold! one morning in read- 
ing the paper he cried, “ Sac @ papier, it 
is not possible !” 

“What takes you ?” said Georges. 

“Tt is not possible,” repeated Joseph, 
with a confused air. 

“But at the end explain yourself,” 
said Georges, impatient. 

“ Suzanne—the little Suzanne,” stam- 
mered Joseph. 

** Suzanne who ?” demanded Georges. 

“ But, Suzanne Lefleur, pardieu /” cried 
Joseph, rising and waving the paper in 
his hands. ‘ Think then-—think then it 
is she—La Solaire—Suzanne—Sapre- 
lote. It is she—she comes, she arrives, 
she sings, my Suzanne !” 

Georges looked at his brother stupidly. 
“ Big animal, va /” said Joseph, tapping 
him on the shoulder. ‘The paper says 
it; it recounts jher life. She will sing 
the songs of our village. I had always 
an idea of that little one there—” 

“‘ Not possible.” 

“Not possible, big stupid, since I 
repeat it to you?” 

Then what excitement, what exclama- 
tions! The little Suzanne, the toy of 
their childhood, the—love of their youth. 
Ah, it was that one who nearly caused 
them to fight, she who could snap her 
fingers at all the boys in the village, a 
piece of sugar modeled into a woman, a 
laugh of honey, the voice of a bird call- 
ing its mate. Ah, /é /4, what a child! 
And here she was famous—a chanteuse, 
a woman of posters. The two old men 
looked at one another, the mouths open. 
“ Saprelote she is not so young as that,” 
said Joseph. ‘“ But she was of our age 
—and we are no longer adolescent 
chickens, /ein ?” 

“The women, see you,” said Georges, 
wisely, “have the age that pleases them 





—which, moreover, applies itself to 
everything that pleases them.” 
“She loved me _ well, the little 


Suzanne,” murmured Joseph in a half 
voice, caressing his mustache. 
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“ Nom dun nom, tu as du toupet!” 
cried Georges; “it is me whom she 
loved.” For the first time in years the 
old ones regarded each other furiously. 

‘““What do you know, you?” asked 
Joseph, sneering a little. Georges turned 
with an annoyed air. 

“You will see, you will see when she 
comes.” They forgot, both of them, that 
they were old, that Suzanne was no longer 
young; and that night they sat in oppo- 
site corners of their little shop, silent, 
lost in their dreams, each one saying to 
himself, ‘‘ He will see.” Joseph played 
now the airs, nearly forgotten, of his 
village, and he pleased himself in recall- 
ing the delicious days when he was but 
a boy and Suzanne butagirl. The first 
kiss, behind the little stone church—fie, 
what a place for a first kiss |—the cajo- 
leries of that Suzanne; what a child! 
and the tapping of her little wooden 
sabots as she ran up the funny twisted 
street of the village, he running after 
her in a sweet chase for another kiss on 
those pink cheeks. And Georges smiled 
too. He had his memories also of the 
little Suzanne. They were not so amia- 
ble one for the other now that Suzanne 
danced again between them. But at 
the end Georges, the more sensible, 
approached his brother. ‘“ We are not 
still children,” he said. “ A//ons/ It is 
La Solaire who comes, not Suzanne,” 
and he could not prevent himself from 
smiling discreetly as he continued: 
“Give me your hand, mon vieux.” 
Joseph gave his hand, but they stood 
each one, nevertheless, on opposite sides 
of the dimple of Suzanne, and each one 
thought always, “It is me whom she 
loved.” In a. measure, as their souve- 
nirs became animated, they found more 
and more ways to inflame themselves 
one against the other. It was now Joseph 
who, fondling his mustache as if he 
were stroking the soft hair of a loved 
one, hummed little tunes full of tender- 
ness, now Georges who, with his eyes 
fixed in the distance, murmured gentle 
phrases as if he were talking to a cher- 
ished being, while at each instant the 
two old men would look at one another 
with distrust. “What has he in the 
head at present ?” Joseph would demand 
of himself. “What takes him?” would ask 
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Georges anxiously to himself. For to 
each one the other seemed grotesquely 
old. 

During this time the affairs went from 
worse to worse. It had become a ques- 
tion how to pay thé rent and at the 
same time supply their modest demands 
of living. It arrived that one night 
Joseph, who felt never any worry over 
the accounts, could no longer contain 
himself. “Listen,” he said; “we have at 
present many more pennies than pieces of 
silver in the bank, but I have thought ”"— 
he hesitated—‘“I have thought that as 
my Suzanne—” 


Georges laughed louder than was 
necessary. “ Your Suzanne!” he cried 
hoarsely. “ Your Suzanne! That is 


what is amusing.” 

« Will you hold your tongue ?” contin- 
ued Joseph, excitedly. ‘“ Saprelote— 
your Suzanne—my Suzanne—our 
Suzanne—but at the end, what does it 


make, don Dieu? As I was saying, 
Suzanne arrives to-morrow. It must be 
that we send her a bouquet. The paper 
informed me of her address.” 

“The economies—” stammered 
Georges. 


“ Ah, you love well Suzanne with your 
economies !’’ cried Joseph. 

“Tf [ thought not of them, we should 
be dead of hunger long ago,” said 
Georges; “but this time I am of your 
advice; we must send a bouquet to 
Suzanne.” So upon the next day they 
went to a florist and disputed in a loud 
voice over the choice of flowers. 

“T hold it,” announced at last Joseph, 
proudly. “It shall be a superb bouquet 
of poppies and cornflowers. Do you 
remember, you, how the fields at home 
flowered with them in the summer, all 
red and blue? It will recall to her 
those times.” 

“ Ah, the good idea!” cried Georges, 
and they smiled at one another, forget- 
ting a little their rivalry. “Are they 
dear, do you think ?” whispered Georges. 
Joseph made a magnificent gesture. 
“The price should be a bagatelle,” he 
whispered back, “ but in summer those 
are just the least dear.” Nevertheless, 
when they had paid for the bouquet 
there was left but little in their pocket- 
book, certainly not enough for tickets to 
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hear Suzanne sing, that which they had 
awaited with such impatience. The 
poor ones looked sadly at the few sous 
which remained. “No chance,” mur- 
mured Joseph, disconsolately. ‘“ But 
perhaps—” 

“ That—no, and a thousand times no,” 
said Georges, firmly. ‘“ We can no more 
spend—absolutely nothing. We are at 
the end.” : 

“ The bouquet was very chic,” Joseph 
told himself, “and the little card we sent 
with our address— Perhaps she will 
write to me—perhaps—who knows ?” 

‘“* When she sees my address,” Georges 
told himself, “‘ she will send for me, per- 
haps. And then I will laugh to the nose 
of that Joseph.” 

The following morning Joseph seized 
the paper eagerly. Yes, there was a 
paragraph on the début of La Solaire. 
He read it, his face purpling itself more 
and more with rage. ‘Ah, the misera- 
bles!” he cried, walking up and down 
the room like a madman, “ ah, the miser- 
ables! But think, then, think—my Su- 
zanne deigns to come here, she deigns 
to sing—-songs which, moreover” (he 
made a gesture of importance with one 
hand) “ are much above their heads: she 
establishes herself before those people 
there, and behold what arrives to her. 
‘La Solaire no longer young,’ they say. 
She is as young as me—as young—” 
He stopped before the little cracked 
mirror, regarded his white hair, turned 
quickly and continued shouting to 
Georges, who listened sympathetically, 
but much of the conviction had gone 
from his voice. 

Georges rose also. ‘“ My Suzanne! 
my Suzanne!” he mimicked. “But 
finish then—it is me whom she loves.” 

“No, it is me,” replied Joseph. 
“Since she told it me—ZJ, are you satis- 
fied now ?” 

** Since she told it me, too.” 

“ Imbecile !” 

“ Animal !” 

They stopped suddenly, red, furious, 
the eyes sparkling, the paper still held 
crushed in the hands of Joseph. Their 





voices had risen, they had not heard the 
discreet tapping on the door, and now 
they looked stupefied, for some one had 
knocked, some one had opened the door, 
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some one stood smiling graciously toward 
them. She wastruly a dazzling woman, 
who lighted up the dark little shop with 
her elegant presence. It must be con- 
fessed that she had the contours a little 
too—but do not let us be cruel—they 
were of a charming solidity nevertheless, 
the waist well curved, small hands like 
butterfly wings, and a face— ma _foi—the 
dimple was always there, and dimples 
never grow old. The two brothers 
stood still in an ecstasy which dared not 
move for fear of waking itself. 

Then the lady advanced quickly, 
laughing with a laugh of honey.. “ Oh, 
la la, la Ila, what do I see? Kiss me, 
my old ones!” In the transport of a 
child she threw her arms, one around 
the neck of Joseph, one around the neck 
of Georges. “Ah, but I am ravished, 
ravished to find you again, my good 


friends!” she cried joyously. “ Mon 
Dieu, what chance!” They looked at 
each other a trifle stupidly. It was 


Suzanne—the little Suzanne who was 
dancing not between them but around 
them. Joseph, breathing deep the per- 
fume which floated subtly from the folds 
of her dress, closed his eyes rapturously. 
“ Especes de chers nigauds. For what 
were you quarreling when I came in?” 
demanded Suzanne in an affectionate 
tone. 

Joseph glanced sheepishly at Georges, 
“ But of nothing, I assure you, nothing.” 

Suzanne shook one little finger at 
them. “ Aenteurs /” she laughed—“ it 
was of a woman. When men enrage 
themselves, it is always because of a 
woman. Here I come to see you, after 
many years, when you are old enough to 
have become good, and you still quarrel 
about women—J/on Dieu—” 

There was a silence. Suddenly Joseph 
laughed too. “It was because of you, 
my little Suzanne. We imagined our- 
selves still young, we imagined you—” 
he stopped himself short. Suzanne 
laughed no more. She walked over to 
the mirror, opened a small gold box 
which she carried, lifted her veil, pow- 
dered her nose, put a touch of red on 
her cheeks and lips, looked at herself, 
sighed and turned to them. “See you, 
mes amis,’ she said; “the men can 
afford to become old—but we others—” 
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she shrugged her shoulders, then smiled 
radiantly. “ Moi, tu sais—when I shall 
have the air of being as old as I am, no 
one shall see me ever again. And you 
disputed yourselves, my poor ones, over 
me? Qh, /é /é—what time lost! I— 
La Solaire?” Two tears rolled down 
her cheeks. “ A/ions,” she said; “ 7’suis 
pas venue te voir pour ca.” Then she 
saw the piano. “ But you play?” she 
asked gayly. Joseph took an important 
air. 

“ A little, to distract,” he said. Then 
they commenced to talk very fast. They 
had so much to say to one another. 
Each one interrupted the other with a 
“Do you remember?” “ Shall you ever 
forget ?” ‘ Was it not amusing ?” “ How 
is Jacques ?” “What has that species of 
Jean done with himself?” “How goes 
the mother ?” 

The face of Suzanne grew sad at that 
question. “The mother is dead these 
last five years,” she said. “ It is forme 
now to care for the little Marie—no 
longer so little—and the big Pierre.” 

“ And the Curé?” demanded Joseph. 
The dimple played in the cheek of 
Suzanne, but her eyes became devout 
and tender. 

“ Ce cher Curé,” she said. “ He man- 
ages always his little world. What a 
saint!” And she crossed herself, as did 
Joseph and Georges. “I could no 
longer wait to see you. When I received 
the beautiful bouquet of poppies and 
cornflowers—ah, the dear flowers! how 
they took me back to the fields of wheat 
at home !” 

“ We had thought,” began Joseph and 
Georges in chorus, with contented voices. 
Then Suzanne regarded the paper lying 
on the floor, and Joseph, seeing her look, 
grew suddenly angry again. ‘“ The mis- 
erables |” he began, but she stopped him. 

“ Oh, it is not worth while, a//ez,” she 
said. ‘They earn their bread like you 
and me. And then, you know, the 
Americans have big hearts and much 
money, but they cannot understand 
always everything. For them I am a 
stranger; I am older than I should be; 
I sing songs in another language. It” 
would be the same if an American woman 
would come to us; for, see you, mes amis, 
the women of France are apart. They 
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sing, they talk, they are children of 
another world. Each one has his mééier, 
you know. I admire them, those Amer- 
ican women; but, /é 44/ I cannot be of 
them.” She rose and went to the piano. 
“4 propos, 1 desire to make you ac- 
quainted with La Solaire,” she said. 
“JT shall sing for you songs Suzanne 
sang other times, in the fashion which 
La Solaire sings them now.” 

Joseph and Georges stayed nailed to 
theirchairs. She enchanted them ; they 
nodded their heads, and beat time to the 
old melodies they knew so well. But 
they had become suddenly two old men 
listening to the songs of their youth. 
And La Solaire? She was the chan- 
teuse, with the gestures, the eyes, the 
atmosphere of the theater. The linesin 
her face, a little hard, a little tired, which 
had disappeared while she was Suzanne, 
returned with La Solaire. The time 
drew near, at last, when she prepared 
herself to say adieu. She had remarked 
the signs of poverty in the little shop, 
and she said to herself, “‘ Ah, the poor 
ones; the poor ones !” 

“TI cannot return to see you,” she 
told them sadly. “I have each moment 
engaged after to-day—but, tell me, have 
you ever dreamed of going back to the 
little village ?” 

The two old brothers joined their 
hands together. ‘“ If we have dreamed !” 
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cried Joseph. 
but that!” 

“ Listen,” said Suzanne, excitedly— 
“listen to me. I told you of Marie 
and Pierre. They are alone, poor chil- 
dren, at home. Figure to yourself, 
alone! How I should love to think of 
them under your care.” She turned 
away, rapidly fumbled in her little gold 
bag, then came toward them. “I leave 
two tickets for to-night,” she said. “No, 
do not thank me—and I leave something 
else. Promise me you will not look 
until I have gone—and, mes amis ”’—she 
smiled, but the corners of her mouth 
trembled—“ promise me to guard well 
Marie and Pierre. Do not try to see 
me again.” Before they could find their 
voices she had kissed them both and 
run out of the door. They heard the 
noise of horses trotting away. 

Then Joseph moved slowly toward the 
small envelope which lay on the table, 
Georges after him. There were two 
tickets of the theater and a bank note. 
“ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” repeated Joseph 
to himself. Georges began to cry and 
laugh. “Our little Suzanne, our, little 
Suzanne! but if we take this and go 
back, it will be her pleasure and our 
heaven. ‘There is Pierre, she said—you 
remember—and little Marie.” 

“ Our Suzanne, she loved us the two, 
then !” said Joseph. 


“« Saprelote, we have done 


TO ANY SPENDTARIFT 


BY ROOSEVELT PRUYN WALKER 


Thou mayst not live unto thyself alone. 


To waste or spend, 


O never dare to dream thou art thine own. 


“ Brother and Friend,” 


Their voices sound forever in thine ears. 
Canst thou deny them when their arms are thrown 


About thee, heedless unthrift ? 


Thou art none 


Thine own possession, all thou art is theirs. 
Still are they calling, calling, “Brother and Friend !” 
Still art thou these—or nothing—to the end. 


Thou mayst not live unto thyself alone. 

















LETTERS FROM AN INDIAN. 
BUNGALOW 


BY AGATHA DANE 
THE FIRST LETTER 


ERE I am installed in my bunga- 
H low—not settled yet—I can’t 
be that till my “things ” come 
by goods train, which has already been 
three weeks making the journey from 
Bombay, which we did in three days by 
express. But I have a roof over me, 
and, with the spoons and forks and plates 
from my lunch-basket, and a few pur- 
chases from the bazaar, am getting on 
very well ; though I shall be very glad to 
have a tablecloth again. 

Anyway, I like it better than being in 
a hotel. Indian hotels are curious places. 
You have to provide your own sheets, 
blankets, pillows, and towels, and have 
your own servant to wait on you. But 
even in private houses it is the custom 
to take at least one man whenever asked 
out to dinner parties to stand behind 
your chair at table; the idea being that 
unless you have your own servant to 
attend to you, you may get nothing to 
eat. In a hotel where there are no such 
luxuries as electric bells or call-boys or 
hot and cold water “laid on ”—as they 
say in England—you have to have almost 
as many people to look after you as in 
your own house. 

Engaging servants is a funny business 
in this country. I merely told the Cap- 
tain Sahib’s bearer to go out and get me 
some—with the result that after breakfast 
our veranda was invaded by an army of 
strange-looking natives. Eleven would- 
be cooks, five watehmen, fifteen butlers, 
and six choprassis were among the crowd. 
I don’t know quite what a choprassi is— 
a man to sit outside your door, run 
errands, and look ornamental, I believe ; 
but I knew I did not want one, for it was 
not on my list. 

My list had been made out by a veteran 
Indian housekeeper, and I was rather 
appalled at the number of people appar- 
ently needed to run such a modest estab- 
lishment as ours was to be. Moreover, 





the wages as written down in no case 
agreed with those demanded by the 
applicants for the position. Where the 
list said a butler’s pay was twelve rupees 
a month, these all asked eighteen to 
twenty; the cooks insisted on twenty 
instead of fifteen; and the washerman 
claimed an extra rupee for doing the 
ayah’s washing. 

“ You must be firm,” I was told, “and 
not pay more.” But when I was firm, 
after consulting my authority, the cooks, 
butlérs, etc., were equally firm, and simply 
went away and did not come back. So 
I had to believe that prices really had all 
gone up within the year; that stories 
told me of the Indian servants being 
spoilt, of these up-to-date ideas and 
founding of trade unions, were true. 
Right here I may as well explain that a 
rupee is, roughly speaking, about thirty 
cents. I always think in dollars, and 
divide the number of rupees by three to 
find them—you can do that yourself if 
you want to know how much cooks and 
such people get in America. 

I sat in a reclining chair and held a 
sort of Durbar. ‘The bearer was master 
of ceremonies. His nose was held in 
the air, higher than ever as he handed 
me each book of chits and made the 
owner take off his shoes on the veranda 
steps before being ushered into my pres- 
ence with a salaam. 

That is all one has to go by—the 
chits, or letters of reference, from the 
servant’s former employers. As soon 
as you engage any one you take posses- 
sion of his entire collection and lock it 
away safely. This is supposed to pre- 
vent any running away or dishonesty, 
since without chits no servant can hope 
to get another place. The theory is 
good, but, as they have no conscience 
about borrowing or stealing one an- 
other’s, I confess that I prefer the 
American intelligence office method as 
35 
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surer. You must remember that the 
average Indian cannot read his own chits 
on account of their being written in Eng- 
lish, so no wonder if he gets them mixed 
up, and values quantity rather than 
quality, for in the middle of a watch- 
man’s assortment, for instance, you come 
across a letter recommending some one 
else as a good tailor. ‘That afternoon a 
cook came with the very same book I 
had had shown to me twice before by 
two different cooks in the morning, and 
I don’t know about which of them, if 
any, the flattering recommendations 
were originally written. The dates of 
these chits often tell a story. In look- 
ing through a book of a dozen or so, one 
often finds that apparently the cook—or 
whatever he may be—has solved the 
problem of how to be in more than one 
place at one time, and sometimes also 
to have had several names. “ WVuddy 
Bux has lived with me for the last 
three years as cook-caterer, and is a 
most excellent one. He is dismissed 
only because I am leaving the country, 
and I am sure will have no trouble 
in getting another situation ”—signed 
“General Sir Somebody or Other ”— 
sounds promising till you discover that it 
was written somewhere in the early sev- 
enties; and you _ suspiciously wonder 
what this one has been doing with his 
time ever since, and how he has managed 
to keep his youthful looks, even if he then 
played the rdle of infant prodigy. There 
is no such thing as an uncomplimentary 
chit. “ No pay, no chit,” is a common 
threat, and if the servant is dismissed 
for any grave offense, his master refuses 
to write him one at all. All this makes 
selection difficult—a mere matter of luck, 
in fact, for the beginner in Indian house- 
keeping. As I said, I didn’t want a 
choprassi, and all six went sadly off, but 
it was harder to persuade the seven 
bespangled women, who chattered and 
whispered and laughed in a butterfly-like 
group, that I did not need an ayah. 
One insisted on my looking at her chits, 
which she carried in a gay cover of a 
* Child’s Illustrated Alphabet.” An- 
other had hers scattered throughout a 
“‘ Book of Prayers for the Household.” 
But we had had an ayah and a bearer 
picked out for us by a friend of the 
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Sahib’s, and sent to meet us at Bombay. 
I loved the bearer at sight, because of his 
name, Gunga Din, which is, so far, the 
only real Kipling article I have found 
in the country. The ayah is also a suc- 
cess, because Baby seems to like her. 
She is tall and almost black, and her 
teeth are stained dark red. .She steals 
across the room to the clank, clank of 
her anklets and the jingle, jingle of her 
bracelets and nose and ear rings, and 
Baby is fascinated, and consents to yield 
to her powers of persuasion and fall 
asleep when neither nurse nor I can 
produce the least effect. So 1 refused 
the family prayer ayah and the alphabet 
one and all the others, and turned my 
attention to the cooks. I chose one 
who looked like a picture of “ Uncle 
Sam.” Hehad a long chin beard dyed 
bright red, and wore a sort of orange 
dressing-gown. I engaged him at exact- 
ly double what my list said was the cor- 
rect salary, but out of it he agreed to 
pay his son to act as cook’s mate, or 
mesalchi. 

The fifteen khitmaghars all melted 
away because I refused to pay what they 
wanted for wages. However, one came 
sneaking back later, saying that he 
would come on my terms, but dared not 
admit it before the others, since they 
would beat him if he said anything dif- 
ferent from them. His name is Ahmed 
Shah, and he professes to be a Moham- 
medan priest. I was rather impressed 
by having a priest as butler, but doubt- 
less the latter profession is a more pay- 
ing one. 

At the end of the day I found myself 
provided with a butler, cook, mesalchi, 
washerman, water-carrier, watchman, 
and a sweeper. I told them all to be on 
hand to travel out to Meeammeer with 
the luggage in the bullock carts, and 
went to bed quite pleased with my day’s 
work, 

The bullock carts were ordered for 
the next day at seven. I thought that 


would be time for them to get to Meeam- 
meer by noon, while we were to drive 
out after luncheon in a “ fitten,” as they 
call a phaeton. Only really, in America, 
the carriage of that name would be de- 
scribed asa hack. The furniture man had 
promised to put all the furniture in place 
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in the rooms the day before, and I had 
ordered a lot of groceries sent out, and 
had given the new cook some money to 
spend on meat and vegetables in the 
bazaar, so everything seemed ready for 
a good start. Alas for the best-laid 
schemes of mice and men—or perhaps 
I should say ra¢s—in the East! The 
servants straggled in one by one, 
though my retinue was rather dimin- 
ished by the fact that the washerman, 
water-carrier, and tailor had run away; 
probably they had in the meantime found 
situations more to their liking, or with 
better pay; but the bullock carts never 
appeared till half-past ten. Then began 
the work of loading them. Besides 
my luggage, there was that of the serv- 
ants; they had an enormous amount of 
nondescript articles—beds, brass cook- 
ing utensils, stoves, and so forth. The 
cook showed me with pride his bazaar 
purchases, which included four dozen 
eggs, a live cock and hen, and three 
ducks tied up in a red cotton handker- 
chief and making a tremendous noise 
with their quacking. Each individual 
box and parcel was lifted up by the coo- 
lies who had come for the purpose, and 
put on one of the carts, only to be taken- 
off again and set back on the veranda. 
The other men squatted about and all 
talked at once, giving advice and sug- 
gestions in a most excited manner. At 
the end of an hour and a half not one 
thing had got any further, and I went 
out in a rage and stood there directing 
the proceedings, or I doubt if they would 
ever have finished or even begun. Then 
there was no rope to tie things in place, 
so one man had to be despatched to the 
bazaar to buy some, and the others 
seized the opportunity to go for their 
dinners. At last, about one o’clock, the 
carts started, but, as our bungalow was 
not more than about five miles away, I 
hoped they might not be more than three 
hours on the way. 

Gunga Din and his master had left 
that morning to go to camp for a month, 
so Baby, nurse, andI were alone. I told 
the butler that he could drive out with 
us, and when our fitten arrived it was 
accompanied by a tonga as weil—or- 
dered by the butler for himself, the driver 
said, “ Not at all,” I insisted ; “ he is to 
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go on the front seat of my fitten.” The 
tonga man, however, was not to be dis- 
couraged ; it was rather a shock when we 
at last got to our bungalow to find that 
he had followed behind us in the empty 
tonga all the way, and was demanding to 
be paid. 

Other shocks were: finding all the fur- 
niture dumped out in front of the house 
instead of being arranged inside, and the 
non-appearance of the bullock carts. 
Then the fitten driver, when I paid him, 
was not content—to put it mildly—and 
refused to leave till I gave him “ back- 
sheesh.” The tonga man also wanted to 
be paid, saying he had been ordered to 
drive with his fitten to Meeammeer, and 
had done so. They accordingly sat out- 
side on the veranda waiting for the event- 
ual compromise, while I, working mean- 
time like a slave carrying the furniture 
into the house, waited for the missing 
bullock carts. At last they arrived— 
about six o’clock. And such contusion ! 
My ayah and butler rushed out to up- 
braid them for being so late ; the servants 
and coolies tumbled off their seats on 
the carts and began vociferating loudly, 
all together; and the fitten and tonga 
drivers and one or two odd men, who 
had sprung up from nowhere, all joined 
in. It seems that both carts had upset 
on the way—indeed, it was quite evident, 
for everything which had started off so 
carefully packed in place was now 
thrown back anyhow, and most of the 
trunks were upside down. In the mid- 
dle of the scene stood the tall cook with 
his long red beard, like a prophet of old, 
as he raised his arm to heaven and sol- 
emnly denounced the coolies in awful 
terms because all his eggs were broken 
and two of the ducks dead. 

Even then there was no peace for the 
weary. It began to grow dark, and we 
discovered that only one-half of the pro- 
visions I had ordered had come, and that 
that half did not include any oil or can- 
dles. Behold me then in a bazaartumtum 
—a curious cart in which you ride back- 
wards—rattling along through the night 
to the one store in Meeammeer. The 
drive seemed endless, though really only 
a couple of miles. But by this time it 
was pitchy dark, and I wondered if the 
driver knew how completely I was at. 
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his mercy, not even being able, in his lan- 
guage, to give him any directions not to 
drive so fast. However, at last I found 
myself safely back at the bungalow. 
Baby was in bed and asleep, and I fol- 
lowed her example. The straw curtains 
for my door-windows were not hung up, 
and my room opened right into the black 
Indian night and the desert of the Pun- 
jab. I awoke with a start—footsteps 
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were coming close to my door, and a 
lantern flashed into my face. It was the 
chowkidar, or watchman, making his 
rounds outside the house ; his duty being 
to walk around all night with a thick 
stick, singing and coughing, to make a 
noise to keep off robbers. His foot- 
steps died away; and I fell asleep again, 
listening to th@howling of the jackals and . 
the yelping of pie-dogs—my neighbors. 


SUMMER VESPER SERMON 


BY AUSTIN ABBOTT 
THY ROD AND TAY STAFF 


AM going to ask my brother to 
| occupy this summer pulpit to-day. 

God’s rod and staff were his com- 
panions throughout his life; and they 
comforted him in the valley of death 
when he was called to pass through it. 
This letter, which I have come upon in 
looking over some old family letters to 
me, has the greater significance because 
of his personality. He was a success- 
ful lawyer in active practice in New York 
City, and the Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity Law School. This means, as any 
one may realize who thinks about it at all, 
that he was a very busy man. But he 
was not too busy to be ardently inter- 
ested in the church, to attend its weekly 
as well as its Sunday services, and, as 
this letter shows, to take an interest and 
make a contribution to its service even 
when sickness or an imperative engage- 
ment prevented him from attending it 
in person. The letter is undated. It 
was sent to Dr. William M. Taylor, Pas- 
tor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City, of which my brother was for 
many years a member. L. A. 


My dear Pastor: 

The subject you announced for Wed- 
nesday night, ‘Favorite Passages of 
Scripture,” reminded me of the words, 
“Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

At my father’s house in the country 
there is a little closet in the chimney 
corner where were kept the canes and 
walking-sticks of several generations of 


our family. There is a venerable and 
homely birch stick with which the great- 
grandfather used to ramble over his 
farm, and the ivory-headed cane with 
which he always walked to “ meeting.” 
There is the gold-mounted cane that the 
granduncle flourished, and the ebony 
cane that I suppose some traveled friend 
brought from abroad years and years ago. 
There is the peeled stick which some 
serving-man cut, and on which he 
wrought out with his penknife Pope’s 
lines on the happy man “whose wish 
and care a few paternal acres bound, 
content to breathe his native air on his 
own ground,” and so on, and which, thus 
inscribed and decorated, he presented 
to his master as a token of affection. 
There is the granddaughter’s alpen- 
stock brought home from Switzerland, 
and various samples of grotesque-headed 
sticks made by the grandsons in the 
family workshop. 

In my visits to the old house, when my 
father and I are going out for a walk, 
we often go to the cane closet, and pick 
out our sticks to suit the fancy of the 
occasion. In this I have frequently 
been reminded of the saying that the 
Word of God is a staff. How often 
have I selected from the armory of the 
Interpreter a text suited to the present 
exigency ! 

During the war, when the season of 
discouragement and impending disaster 
was upon us, the verse, “ He shall 


not be afraid of evil tidings: his heart 
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is fixed, trusting in the Lord,” was a 
staff to walk with, many dark days. 
When death took away our child and 
left us almost broken-hearted, I found 
another staff in the promise that“ Though 
weeping may endure for a night, joy 
cometh in the morning.” When, in im- 
paired health, I was exiled for a year, 
not knowing whether I should be per- 
mitted to return to my home and my 
work again, I took with me this staff 
which never failed: “ He knoweth the 
thoughts that he thinketh toward thee, 
thoughts of peace and not of evil.” In 
times of special danger or doubt, when 
human judgment has seemed to be set 
at naught, I have found it easy to go 
forward with this staff: “(In quietness 
and in confidence shall be your strength.” 
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And in emergencies, when there has 
seemed to be no adequate time either 
for deliberation or for action, I -have 
never found that this staff has failed me: 
“He that believeth shall not make 
haste.” 

I wish that our young men, instead of 
stumbling purposely, as so many do, over 
what seems to them repugnant or repul- 
sive in the Scripture, would choose daily 
from the armory a staff suited to the 
walk of the day, and they would soon 
come to possess many favorite, because 
helpful, passages in constant remem- 
brance. 

I fear I shall not be able to be present 
with you, and so I send you this as the 
contribution of 

An ABSENT MEMBER, 


FISHER’S AMERICAN REY OLUTION 


E would extend a preliminary 
word of advice to all con- 
templating the purchase and 


perusal of Mr. Sydney George Fisher’s 
“The Struggle for American Independ- 
ence.” Do not read the preface, or at 
all events do not read it before reading 
the body of the book. It is not a pref- 
ace that arouses curiosity and whets the 
interest; rather, it annoys and repels, 
and is altogether likely to create an 
inordinate prejudice against the author. 
For Mr. Fisher begins with the sugges- 
tion that until he wrote his “ True His- 
tory of the American Revolution ”—of 
which the present work is an enlarge- 
ment, and a considerable enlargement— 
nobody had ever written anything like a 
trustworthy account of the heroic strug- 
gle for independence. Elaborating, he 
accuses other writers of having yielded 
unduly to a “feeling against research,” 
and of having neglected the proper 
study and citation of the original evi- 
dence bearing on the Revolution. And, 
among writers who have gone to the 
original evidence for their material, he 
especially criticises Fiske and Trevel- 
yan as having adopted too narrow and 
partisan a point of view. A preface 


'The Struggle for American “ps By 
Sydney George Fisher. Two vols. The J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. $4. 


given up so largely to pointing out the 
defects of other workers in the same 
field is scarcely calculated to inspire 
admiration for or confidence in the 
competitor-critic. In Mr. Fisher’s case 
such a preface is the more regrettable 
since he has actually written one of the 
most refreshing and stimulating histo- 
ries of the Revolution that we have seen. 

For, notwithstanding the gross exag- 
geration in many of his strictures on his 
fellow-historians, it is undoubtedly true 
that much corrective work remains to be 
done with regard to both the causes and 
method of the great separation between 
England and her American colonies. 
Special students, attacking one problem 
or another, have long realized the 
importance of the fresh evidence which 
they have utilized, and which they them- 
selves have possibly brought to light. 
And the general historian—as shown by 


‘the handling of the subject in such a 


work as the recently published “ Ameri- 
can Nation” serial history of the United 
States—is also alive to the necessity of 
basing his statements on source mate- 
rial of which, in many cases, earlier his- 
torians were not so much as aware. 
Thus Mr. Fisher is by no means a soli- 
tary laborer in the vineyard of recon- 
struction. At the same time, it is clear 
that he is one of the most diligent of 
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laborers; that he knows what histori- 
cal evidence is, and how to weigh and 
use it; that he is not afraid to face 
unpleasant facts; and that he has a 
real, and uncommon, gift for combining 
a passion for minute research with story- 
telling skill. 

His view of the Revolution is in many 
ways original, and is sure to excite a 
good deal of comment, particularly 
among the learned gentlemen who con- 
tribute to the pages of the “ American 
Historical Review.” He does not de- 
scribe the Revolution as the history of 
a Tory reaction—to use Mrs. Marks’s 
striking phrase—or as a perfectly justi- 
fiable outblossoming of popular wrath 
against a Government that was at once 
ignorant, corrupt, and tyrannical. In- 
stead, he regards it as the inevitable 
product of a widespread desire for inde- 
pendence, which was fostered in the 
colonists by the degree of self-govern- 
ment they had enjoyed, by the almost 
complete absence of effective supervision 
on the part of the home authorities, by 
the prevalence of such democratic re- 
ligious faiths as Puritanism and Presby 
terianism, by the influence of political 
philosophers like Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Locke, Burlamaqui, and Montesquieu ; 
and perhaps most powerfully of all 
fostered by the influence of natural 
environment. The Revolution, he dis- 
tinctly states, was in no sense accidental 
or artificial; it was simply a struggle 
between the two opposing ideas of 
colonial empire and separate existence ; 
it had to come, and it came, not because 
the English Government was despotic, 
but in spite of the fact that the English 
Government earnestly sought, and con- 
tinued to seek long after hostilities had 
begun, to effect a compromise which 
should meet the demands of the colo- 
nists but at the same time retain them 
within the empire. 

Moreover, Mr. Fisher takes the posi- 
tion—and this phase of his argument, 
by the way, is not at all new—that the 
desire for independence was long latent 
in the colonies, and that such measures 
as the Sugar Act and the Stamp Act 
were merely irritants causing it to spring 
into sudden activity. Here he is per- 
haps least convincing. He quotes the 
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Swedish botanist Kalm aud other 
travelers who bore back to Europe 
strange tales of the “ passion for inde- 
pendence ” visible among the American 
people; and he quotes the testimony of 
Joseph Galloway and other loyalists— 
scarcely unprejudiced witnesses—to the 
same effect. But, like previous writers, 
he fails to produce any evidence that 
may really be considered conclusive on 
this most important point. Against the 
idea that the colonies were hotbeds of 
sedition and rebellion years before mat- 
ters came to a crisis, stands the fact— 
on which Mr. Fisher himself lays 
emphasis—that patriot agitators found 
it not at all easy to rouse public opinion 
to the point of forcing a total separa- 
tion. Indeed, on this latter question 
critics are not unlikely to charge Mr. 
Fisher with taking an ultra-loyalist atti- 
tude; since, notwithstanding his earlier 
assertions, he practically claims that 
adherence to the patriot cause was 
largely a matter not of choice but of 
compulsion. 

Coming to the war itself, he carefully 
distinguishes between “ our foreign war 
of the patriot body with England, our 
civil war of the patriots with the loyal- 
ists, and the European war which France, 
Spain, and Holland waged in our behalf.” 
Of the last of these three wars within a 
war, Mr. Fisher properly says just 
enough to indicate its bearing on the 
events occurring in America. The 
conflict between the loyalists and the 
patriots is, however, studied in much 
greater detail than is usually the case 
with general histories of the Revolution. 
Like Professor Van Tyne—whose ad- 
mirable monograph on “ The Loyalists 
in the American Revolution” is an 
excellent specimen of the corrective 
work now being done by American 
scholars—Mr. Fisher emphasizes the ter- 
rible anarchy and bloodthirstiness that 
characterized this most vindictive civil 
war. Nor does he write as a loyalist 
apologist. On the contrary, he explicitly 
points. out that “ the fatal defect in the 
loyalist position was its unnaturalness. 
They gave their devotion not to-the 
land they lived in, and the government 
and social system that would naturally 
grow from that soil. They loved and 
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worshiped a country and a government 
three thousand miles away. . . . In the 
long run, nothing but contempt awaits 
the men who will not stand by their own, 
who weakly wish to be ruled by a for- 
eign power for the sake of what they 
suppose to be a superior refinement of 
civilization.” Still, he would deal with 
the loyalists in a spirit of strict justness. 
He would not have his readers imagine— 
as the readers of the old-school histories 
once were assured—that the loyalist 
camp alone held all the cut-throats and 
house-breakers, horse-poisoners and barn- 
burners, who terrorized unhappy non- 
combatants in every part of the land. 
It is not a pleasant chapter in the Revo- 
lution, but it is one of its most signifi- 
cant chapters, and Mr. Fisher is amply 
justified in giving it the prominence he 
does. 

As to “our foreign war of the patriot 
party with England,” Mr. Fisher does 
not conceal his belief that the American 
cause would in all probability have been 
hopelessly lost but for the half-hearted 
aggressiveness of the Tory Government 
up to the failure of the Peace Commission 
of 1778, the extreme fidelity with which 
Howe obeyed the Government’s sugges- 
tions and refrained from-availing himself 
of opportunities to exterminate or cap- 
ture the patriot army, and the interven- 
tion of France after Howe’s failure to 
co-operate with Burgoyne, and Bur- 
goyne’s surrender to Gates. ‘The charge 
that Howe “ played politics ” and delib- 
erately threw away his chances in order 
to embarrass the Ministry and vindicate 
the Whig claim that war against the 


Comment on 


Other writers have preceded 
Professor Ross in this field, as 
Le Bon, and notably Tardé, 
to whose work on “ The Laws of Imita- 
tion” he owns large indebtedness. In the 
application of principles to the phenomena 
of American society he is in advance of 
all other writers, and, whether correct, or, 
as he fears, often in error, is indisputably 
interesting, as readers of his preceding 
books have learned to expect. By social 
psychology he understands the study of the 
uniformities in feeling, belief, will, and action 


Social 
Psychology 
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Americans was useless and impracticable, 
clearly finds favor with Mr. Fisher, and 
in proof he advances considerable’ evi- 
dence that will be quite new to most of 
his readers. It is, however, a question 
not so much of stating facts as of inter- 
preting facts; and there will not be want- 
ing critics to claim that Mr. Fisher has 
erred in his interpretation. Thus, also, 
with the insistence with which he empha- 
sizes the importance of the aid rendered 
by the French navy. 

Indeed, there are many topics his 
treatment of which he may be called 
to defend. To New Englanders it may 
seem that he has done scant justice to 
the Adamses and other patriot leaders 
of that section. Certainly Mr. Fisher 
is not a “ New England historian,” else 
it would scarcely have been possible for 
him to open a sentence with—“ Allowing, 
however, for Adams’s determination to 
have everything begin in Boston,” etc. 
Virginians, again, may feel that he has 
slighted Patrick Henry, and, with Ken- 
tuckians, criticise the summary mannerin 
which he disposes of the Kaskaskia-Vin- 
cennes campaign of George Rogers Clark. 
Then, too, North Carolinians are apt to 
resent his attitude with regard to the 
Battle of Alamance and the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence. But the 
fact is that, however he may have erred 
in detail, he has taken a large view of 
a large subject, has explored it with 
painstaking, honest effort, and, despite 
his unfortunate preface, has written a 
book that will be enjoyed even by those 
most inclined to dissent from its conclu- 
sions. 


Current Books 


which grow out of human association and 
interaction, and holds that it should precede 
the study of sociology, which is concerned 
with social structure. The range of this 
work* appears in such chapter-titles, among 
others, as Suggestibility, The Crowd, Mob 
Mind, Fashion, Conventionality, Custom, 
Rational Imitation, Discussion, Conflict, 
Compromise, Public Opinion. The follies 
and perils of the present, as Professor Ross 
sees them, receive incisive criticism. That 
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he is not content simply to be read appears 
in the exercises for study subjoined to each 
of his twenty-three chapters. Here, taken 
at random, are some of the questions pro- 
pounded: “ Explain the deadliness of the in- 
nuendo. Explain why in the country dirth, 
in the city wealth, is the chief basis of social 
rating. Is the Jewish love of large families 
suited to a remote or to a present situation? 
Contrast the effects of foreign war and of 
civil war upon the spirit of tradition. Why 
is it that only the higher religions resist free 
inquiry?” Evidently the spirit of free inves- 
tigation and criticism is invoked throughout 
the book. A salient note is its protest against 
the unduly repressive “ cake of custom,” and 
its demand for the cultivation of a healthy 
individuality. One must dissent from it oc- 
casionally, but it is a wholesome, stimulating, 
and serviceable work. 


The multitudinous facts which 
go to constitute the expanding 
science of biology demand 
some such synthetic view as this volume * 
presents of the broad features of the science, 
the ideas and the steps by which it has been 
built up. By writing the story of its develop- 
ment around the lives and achievements of 
its chief builders this popular and untech- 
nical account of its rise and progress is 
warmed with personal interest. Professor 
Locy has made good selective use of an 
embarrassing wealth of material, and has not 
neglected to give their place to the impor- 
tant subsidiary sciences—anatomy, histol- 
ogy, physiology, microscopy, embryology, 
bacteriology, paleontology. The doctrine 
of organic evolution is reserved for special 
treatment. This is deservedly distinguished 
from that with which it is popularly con- 
founded—Darwinism, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion by natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest. While scientific men as a body, 
two or three dissentients excepted, accept 
the evolutionary doctrine, their present con- 
troversies, as Professor Locy remarks, are 
concerned solely with its factors—none of 
which by itself suffices to explain the com- 
plexity of the evolutionary process. Besides 
the material benefits, agricultural and medi- 
cal, which biology has already conferred are 
reckoned riddance from superstitions, in- 
creased respect for truth, and a broader 
basis for morality and religion. Among the 
numerous portraits which adorn the volume 
are some quite rare. 

“The slough of linguistic 
anarchy in which we are now 
largely floundering” has induced Professor 
Lounsbury, of Yale, to utter a strong protest 


“7 Biology and Its Makers. By William A. Locy, Ph.D. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2.50. 
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against verbalists and “ grammaticasters,” 
who are “schoolmastering the language,” 

and a recall to sound principles. He does 
not agree with the lament of precisians that 
our language is becoming corrupt—a thing 


- he deems impossible unless the people be- 


come corrupt. On the other hand, the his- 
tory of language is a history of so-called 
corruptions of a merely etymological or gram- 
matical sort. Per contra, he holds that gram- 
mar itself is worthless, except as on 
the practice of the great masters of language. 
Their past and present usage is the authori- 
tative standard for the present time. Their 
consensus outweighs any individual objector. 
Yet “there is a long list of disputed locu- 
tions.” Here the best prevailing usage has 
not yet been ascertained by an exhaustive 
research. This only, not the grammarians 
or etymologists, will have to determine it. 
The essays included in this volume’ have 
appeared from time to time in Harper’s 
Magazine, but in their present form include 
much fresh matter, with the discussion of 
many new disputed points of usage. This 
is not only highly instructive, but comforting 
to many who have had the rod of correction 
applied to them by a “ pedantic but ignorant 
purism.” Even the split infinitive, so exe- 
crated by many, is declared to be on the way 
to universal adoption. The net influence of 
these scholarly and entertaining essays makes 
for the encouragement of educated independ- 
ence in preferring language that is idiomatic 
and natural to what is formal and precise. 


President Roosevelt’s 
Pant ter ser approaching African 
‘ journey lends interest 

and South Afrtn to up-to-date deserip- 
tions of life in the regions which he expects 
to visit. The present volume? is therefore a 
book of particular note, since at least half of 
it comprises a description of Central Africa. 
Readers will note with surprise that two 
women, apparently traveling by themselves, 
have made a long tour to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza with entire safety. The railway 
journey thither must be unique. Where else 
could one look out frem a railway car and 
see zebras, gnus, giraffes, gazelles, hyenas, 
wild ostriches, and even lions? Where else, 
too, could one see so many types of savage 
human life? The observation of all this 
would be interesting told by any one; but, 
as General Baden-Powell says in his intro- 
duction to the present volume, when 2 woman 
records her impressions of travel, the pages 
ripple with little quaint, human touches, the 
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direct result of quick observation. Women 
“ paint the character of countries and people 
far more vividly than do the more erudite 
writings of the mere man, who plods along, 
basing hisremarks very largely on whathehas 
already read or been told.” All through this 
book such keenly pointed little pen-pictures 
are scattered: for instance, of Asab, the 
Abyssinian port, where three hundred war- 
riors from the desert (Nubians, Somalis, and 
Sudanese) were taken on board the author’s 
ship to fight a native uprising in German 
East Africa; of the hand-run tram system of 
Mombasa, supplemented by the gharries, or 
rickshaws, and the carriages and horses of 
the Hindu merchants; of the customs of 
London’s West End found in an English 

colony in the heart of darkest Africa ; of the 
contrast between English and German colo- 
nies in Africa; of the sleeping sickness; of 
the new conditions in the Transvaal; of the 
Chinese on the Rand there, and of Lord Sel- 
borne’s success in the administration of 
South Africa. 


“ Not to form abstract theo- 
ries, but to formulate and un- 
derstand this practical life of ours, is the 
first and last duty of philosophy.” This sen- 
tence in Professor Bowne’s latest work * illu- 
minates the meaning of its title. In brief 
compass, these recent lectures to the students 
of Northwestern University deal with the 
strategic questions of philosophy in a simple 
and lucid style, admirably adapted to the 
requirements of unpracticed thinkers. The 
postulate with which he begins is the coexist- 
ence of persons: “ It is a personal and social 
world in which we live, and with which all 
speculation must begin. We and the neigh- 
bors are facts which cannot be questioned.” 
Add to this our common reason, together 
with the world of human experience, and we 
have the basal data of philosophy. Com- 
mon sense, science, and philosophy, each in 
its own field, must work together in “ the 
mind’s effort to understand itself and its 
experience.” The main problems to be elu- 
cidated are the possibility of assured knowl- 
edge, and the nature of causality. Appeal 
to experience shows them solvable only by 
“personalism”—the activity of a rational 
spiritual principle, interpreting its percep- 
tions and giving effect to its volitions. “To 
tell us that this life as lived is a case of mat- 
ter and motion is nonsense.” The distinction 
of the entire argument from a large mass of 
highly speculative philosophy is its insist- 
ence on our practical life as the great source 
and test of belief, and on belief as wrought 
out in action rather than in speculation. For 


1 Personalism. By Bogie Parker Bowne. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50 
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a thorough exposure of radical fallacies in 
philosophic and popular thought, and for 
clear pragmatic thinking toward the ultimate 
reality of an all-embracing Intelligence and 
Will, as the ground of this personal world, 
beginners in philosophy will find this an 
eminently serviceable book. 


This chronicle’ of an English 
The Real 
family and its connections repre- 
sents English life at its best. In 
it we see sturdy physical and mental vigor, 
simplicity, sincerity, and straightforwardness 
of manner, unaffected devotion to morals, 
and an impressive measure of accomplish- 
ment. The letters in this volume, edited by 
Gertrude Lyster, are often full of juicy anec- 
dote and pithy opinion. They reveal such 
shrewdness and acuteness that we seem to 
see the Gallic united with the Anglo-Saxon. 
This may be specially noted in the letters 
here printed of Lady Dacre, written when 
she was eighty years old. They have all 
the vivacity and dash of a young girl’s. In 
them, as in Lady Grey’s, which form a large 
part of the book, we realize that England has 
been made by its women quite as much as 
by its men. The volume also throws certain 
new side-lights on the English history of the 
first part of the nineteenth century. We 
have a different idea of poor Queen Caro- 
line, for instance, after reading this: 

Edward Ludington ... told us that his parents 
went with the coffin to Brunswick by way of Harwich. 
There an emissary of George IV appeared and forced 
off the coffin a silver plate which Queen Caroline had 
prepared and engraved, leaving the date blank. 

DEPOSITED 

CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK 
THE INJURED QUEEN OF ENGLAND 
Many worth-while personages flit across these 
pages: Queen Victoria, Lords Brougham, 
Gray, Lytton, and Macaulay, Charles and 
Fanny Kemble, Sydney Smith, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, Miss Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, 
Mrs. Buxton, and Mrs. Browning. In 1836 
the Jast named was still Miss Barrett. We 
read of her: 

She will, we think, get rid Sof all that is painful in 
her shyness, retaining the most graceful modesty if 
once brought forward in the society she is so fitted to 
adorn. She is very pretty, very gentle, very graceful, 
and with a look of extreme youth which is in itself a 
charm. .. . You would be delighted with her. I en- 
close you a letter . . . to show you the childlike sweet- 
ness of character which accompanies all this talent. 

: The first volume of the Eng- 
Ancient Art jich edition of Professor Ca- 
rotti’s History of Art,? revised by Mrs. Arthur 
Strong, comprises ancient art. The volume 
contains over five hundred miniature illus- 
trations; they add value to the authoritative 


England 
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text. Dr. Carotti divides his work into two 
parts, Oriental Art and Classic Art. He 
divides the classic period into Greek Art and 
Ancient Art in Italy. He divides the last 
named into Etruscan Art and Roman Art. 
A striking synthesis of the various phe- 
nomena which constitute the antique in art 
is presented, for the Oriental period com- 
prises Egyptian, Chaldean, A®gean, Assyr- 
ian, Hittite, Phoenician, Israelitish, and 
Persian art. But the historian also empha- 
sizes the fact that during the subsequent or 
classical period two other distinct branches 
of Oriental art were developed from it, 
namely, art in India and the Persian art of 
the Sassanids, those vigorous rulers with 
whom the Romans contended in vain. Stu- 
dents of history and students of the Bible 
will note with interest the historian’s testi- 
mony to the confirmation by historic and 
artistic monuments and by the writings of 
Oriental peoples, particularly the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Hittites, and Chinese, of the Bib- 
lical tradition fixing in Mesopotamia the 
center of the ancient world and the starting- 
point of the division and dispersion of the 
various peoples. The southern part of 
Mesopotamia was Chaldea, the northern 
Assyria. The Assyrians were originally of 
the same race as the Chaldeans, but had 
gradually absorbed other races ; they finally 
subdued the Chaldeans. Professor Carotti 
shows interestingly how, subject to new 
conditions, Chaldean art naturally accom- 
plished an evolution, which led to its becom- 
ing an entirely new art, the Assyrian. The 
recent excavations at Troy, on the main- 
land of Greece at Tiryns and Mykena, and 
on the island of Crete, afford material for 
a valuable chapter on A®gean art, the art 
which sprung up about the A®gean Sea. 
The readers of M. Reinach’s “ Apollo” and 
Signor Mooso’s “ Palaces of Crete” must 
have been interested in the discussion of 
how far AZgean art had extended into Italy, 
influencing the Etruscan art which was to 
follow. But these authors and Signor 
Carotti ask whether the A2gean people were 
not a part of that, primitive race, builders of 
dolmens and cyclopean walls, indeed per- 
haps the masters who taught megalithic 
architecture to the ancient Egyptians. Cer- 
tainly A©gean art is coincident with a por- 
tion of the great parabola of Egyptian art. 
Hardly less interesting, however, especially 
to Bible students, is the chapter in which the 
historian tells us about the art of the smaller 
nations, the Hittites, Ionians, Phoenicians, 
and the Israelites. We scarcely realize that 


in Hittite art we have the most ancient 
example of rows of figures arranged as a 
monumental frieze, the starting-point of that 
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artistic creation which was to attain its ideal 
expression in the Parthenon frieze at Athens. 
Nor do we always remember that the Ioni- 
ans developed a distinct art, uniting Oriental 
characteristics with the beginnings of Hel- 
lenism. Perhaps we do not need to be 
reminded, however, that Phoenician art was 
a mere mixture of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Ionian, and that in all art matters the people 
of Israel were indebted to the Phoenicians. 
This first part of Signor Carotti’s volume 
seems more striking and novel than does the 
second, which is in comparison more like the 
treatment of classical art found in other his- 
tories. In every phase of art, however, the 
author’s phrase, in order to fit the volume’s 
limit, is necessarily concise, lacking the 
fullness to be found in his lectures at the 
academies of Milan and Rome. Though the 
style in this volume is often over-condensed, 
we are more than ever conscious that the 
history of art is but a picture of the history 
of mankind, and that, as Dr. Carotti also 
believes, in its career of many thousands of 
years art forms one uninterrupted change, 
exhibits one continuous evolution, and re- 
veals a constant striving after perfection. 


Arthur Peill was a precocious 
child. He was born in Mada- 
gascar, where he picked up the 
language from his nurse, and at two years of 
age he was able to carry a message given to 
him by his mother in English, deliver it in 
Malagasy, receive the answer in Malagasy 
and give it back to his mother in English. 
He was educated in England and Scotland. 
He became a medical missionary in China. 
His specialty-was ophthalmalgia, eye-dis- 
eases being very common in the Flowery 
Kingdom. His letters from China, especially 
those during the Boxer trouble, show thatin 
him the London Mission had not only a 
skillful doctor, but an enthusiastic missionary 
worker and a singularly attractive person- 
ality. The letters,’ edited by his father, the 
Rev. J. Peill, long a missionary in Madagas- 
car, bring into clearer light contemporary 
conditions in China. 


A Beloved 
Physician 


To his list of interesting books 
of travel Mr. Miltoun now 
adds one on Algeria and 
Tunisia.* It contains much information in- 
teresting alike to the traveler and to the gen- 
eral reader. The illustrations by Blanche 
McManus are picturesque adjuncts to the 
text, and the excellent maps add value to the 
volume as a book of reference. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE FARMERS 


[The following letter, sent to President 
Roosevelt, he gives to the public through The 
Outlook, because he regards it as so impor- 
tant and so well put that its publication will 
be of public value. Our agricultural readers 
do not need our indorsement of a letter so 
indorsed by the President of the United 
States, and one so rational in its ideals and 
so human in its spirit that it really needs no 
indorsement.—THE EDITORS.] 

The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 


Railway System. 
Railway Exchange, Chicago, August 22, 1908. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, L. 1, 
we Te 

My dear Mr. President—Nothing that 
has appeared in print for a long time has 
given me more satisfaction than your letter 
purposing to do something toward provid- 
ing creature comforts for the farmer, now 
that so much has been accomplished for 
him as a mere grower and producer. As 
one who spent his boyhood and part of 
his youth on a farm, I have for many years 
looked back upon the needless poverty of 
social, mental, and comfortable life as one 
ot the things most demanding attention. In 
the midst of everything that should make life 
cheerful and satisfactory, the average farmer 
has relatively nothing, like the mariner who 
had water everywhere without a drop to 
drink. Having available the best meats, 
the freshest vegetables and fruits, the most 
wholesome milk, eggs, butter, and poultry, 
he yet has the poorest table in the world; 
so that I was not surprised a couple of years 
ago on discovering at one of the great sani- 
tariums of this country, where disorders of 
digestion receive special attention, that the 
greater number of the nine hundred patrons 
came from thecountry. With the everlasting 
fresh air, which we in the city take hard 
journeys to enjoy, he usually sleeps in a 
small room with practically no ventilation, 
when a very little outlay and ingenuity 
would provide sleeping accommodations for 
the family which would add years to life not 
only, but also. give that strength which 
makes life pleasant while we have it. Some 
one has said quite correctly that there is no 
place where good air is so scarce as it is in 
the country. With piles of chaff which he 
has to burn to get it out of the way, the very 
best preservative of ice, he never thinks dur- 
ing winter to cover up a few tons of ice with 
which to reduce if not altogether remove the 
miserable situation of his family during the 
heated months. With a windmill pumping 
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water for his live stock and running it to 
waste, he has no conveniences for bathing, 
and, in fact, knows nothing about the tonic 
and the optimism afforded by a bath. If, 
after a long day’s work, he could come in 
and take a thorough soaping off under a 
shower, even in the corner of the barn or 
the granary, and then put ona suit of dry 
clothing, no matter how cheap so it is a 
change, he would look with different eyes 
upon his situation and upon everything 
around him, and he would not be contribut- 
ing money for the campaigns of demagogues 
and disturbers. Instead of this, however, he 
sits down to his supper when he is too tired 
to eat, and in a condition of fatigue which 
denies digestion ; and, to make a bad matter 
worse, he goes to a table hastily prepared 
and usually uninviting, which is partly owing 
to a short-sighted frugality which never 
allows sufficient help in the house to do what 
should be done as it should be done. For 
he does not realize that the meal is next toa 
sacred ceremonial, and that nothing should 
be spared in the preparing and the serving 
of it. 

It is to be conceded to him that in many 
ways he is trying to improve his condition— 
he is having driving horses and vehicles for 
his children, and he is buying pianos and 
doing other ambitious things. But the founda- 
tion trouble is that most of this is done in a 
crude way because there is nobody to show 
him how. And all our progress in this regard 
has come from association in the cities and 
from being shown how. The isolation of the 
farmer prevents him from observing what is 
sometimes open to view in the city to the 
very poorest persons, and therefore his prog- 
ress is slower. He is not to be censured for 
the state in which we find him, although he 
deserves a scolding for a great deal of indii- 
ference and indolence. What we call the 
comforts of life are very modern. The cheap 
apartments of a workingman in the city 
to-day have comforts and conveniences 
which royalty did not enjoy only a little while 
ago. 

I have written thus at length to show that, 
as a person fully experienced in farm life, I 
believe that you put your finger on the quiv- 
ering spot of a great human matter—that the 
farmer needs to be shown by somebody who 
has seen, and that the well-being of others 
and the good of the state require that he be 
taught. I write also because I have observed 
in the newspapers some disposition to jest at 
the proposal; but if carried out it would de- 
stroy much discontent in this country, and 
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would keep on the farm where they belong 
the boys and girls who leave it chiefly be- 
cause in the towns and cities they find physi- 
cal comfort and mental entertainment which 
they should have found at home. 

I have always blamed the farm journals 
for not doing something positive and effective 
in this direction. They might show by illus- 
trated articles how outdoor sleeping apart- 
ments could be fitted up at little expense, 
how a good bath could be installed almost 
any where and the importance of its daily use, 
how the table could be made the altar of the 
household deities, how the narrow home 
could in many ways be widened and the 
library made better, and varied entertain- 
ment provided. 

As I have had pronounced views upon this 
subject since I was a boy, and as your letter 
expressed them almost completely, I read it 
with the utmost satisfaction, and I accord- 
ingly send you these words of cheer. . . 

Wishing you immeasurable success in 
your purpose to show the farmer how much 
there is in life which he misses and how 
beautitul all is, 1 am 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. J. NORTON. 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 


I want to express my hearty appreciation 
of The Outlook, and thank its editors for its 
most excellent and convincing exposition of 
the subjects it discusses. I have come to 
be guided very largely by it, more, perhaps, 
than I have thought; but I must enter a 
humble protest against Dr. Abbott’s Vesper 
Sermon in the number for August 15. 

I read it, as I always do, and at first 
thought myself strengthened by it, but as I 
jay down to rest the matter came into my 
mind again, and I again read it, only to find 
myself vexed at the misleading picture. 
Of Messrs. Skeptic, Orthodoxy, Emotional- 
ism, and Practice, none but Practice gave 
the needed help to him who was in need. 
This does not agree with anything that I 
can call to mind. Of course my experience 
is very much more limited than Dr. Abbott’s, 
and he was doubtless speaking from his 
experience, and I beg to speak from mine. 
I can readily believe that the Skeptic sat 
still. I do not see many evidences of his 
helping hand; but the evidences of the 
helping hand of Orthodoxy are everywhere 
apparent in and about Philadelphia, and the 
same can be said of Emotionalism. And 
when I come to think of the helping hands 
that are extended day after day in my little 
workaday world, they are all the hands of 
Mr. Orthodoxy or Mr. Emotionalism. No,no, 
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it is not right to say that the orthodox and the 
emotionalist sit still and let the needy depend 
upon those who are neither orthodox nor 
emotional. 

The more orthodox, the more ready they 
are to help; and what would the world be if 
all the institutions of beneficent and blessed 
purpose established, worked for, prayed for, 
and maintained by the orthodox and the 
emotionalist were blotted out ! 

No, I must declare my high satisfaction of 
the practical company of Mr. Orthodox. 

Parkesburg, Pennsylvania. J < ae 


Please accept my thanks for your frank 
note. I should be very sorry to have any 
of my readers think that I believed that 
orthodox believers, emotional Christians, 
or even skeptics, never practiced the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ. Felix Adler, who is 
an agnostic, is doing true Christian work 
in the city of New York. So are thou- 
sands, yes, hundreds of thousands, of devout 
Christian believers, some of whom are in- 
spired by even excessive emotionalism, some 
of whom lay too much stress upon their 
creed. The object of the little parable which 
you criticised was to show that debating the 
authority of Jesus, glorifying the character 
of Jesus, and insisting upon the authonty of 
Jesus, are not the same as becoming a fol- 
lower of Jesus. I heard years ago a sermon 
by Dr. Hitchcock on the text, “ Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven,” in which he said that to address 
Jesus as Lord is orthodoxy—the acknowledg- 
ing of his divinity; to address Jesus as Lord, 
Lord, is piety—it expresses to him rever- 
ence. Neither orthodoxy nor piety is suffi- 
cient. Nothing is sufficient but practical 
obedience to the will of God. My object in 
the parable was to illustrate and enforce this 
truth. Yours sincerely, 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 


“WELDING THE RACES”’ 


I deeply regret that you should oppose 
the recent utterance of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in favor of welding the races in church 
relations.* It seemed to me one of the most 
timely and commendable utterances of that 
reverend and honorable body. If there is 
any place in the world where race distinc- 
tions should fade away and the brotherhood 
of man be cultivated, it would seem to be 
the Christian Church. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, your conten- 
tion in favor of segregation is this: The 
white man insists upon it, and the black man 


1 See editorial in The Outlook for August 22, 
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needs it. But is this quite the Christian 
way of looking at the matter? Has the 
black man no claim to be heard as to his 
own wishes and needs? 

Conceding that the white man’s insistence 
is due to his race prejudice, you state that 
it is a fact, and bid us accept that as its jus- 
tification. Again, is this Christian? Do we 
refrain from opposing other widespread and 
persistent evils because they are facts? 

You argue that the black man needs sepa- 
ration in the churches because without it he 
will not develop self-dependence and self- 
control—that remaining under the white 
man’s tutelage would retard, if it did not 
absolutely prevent, his _ self-development. 
But has not The Outlook taught us that the 
Filipinos will hasten their self-development 
by remaining under the white man’s tutelage? 
Aside from this, however, the assumption 
that either race, as a race, must necessarily 
be under the tutelage of the other in Ameri- 
can church relations is entirely gratuitous. 

You disavow referring to negroes as an 
inferior race—yet your whole argument im- 
plies their inferiority and falls to the ground 
without it. You prefer to associate them 
with “subject or foreign races ”—notwith- 
standing their subjection was ended by legis- 
lation a generation ago, and their occu- 
pancy of this country has been practically as 
long as the white man’s. They are to-day an 
integral part of our American citizenship, and 
have already become, to z large extent, “ white 
folk with colored skins”—if I am able to 
understand what that much-dreaded product 
really is. But, accepting your classification, 
what other “subject or foreign race” do we 
force or freeze out of our churches as we do 
the negroes? 

You say that the brotherhood of the races 
should be left for time and religious and 
intellectual education to accomplish. But 
how many zons of time will this take if 
methods more direct than these are indefi- 
nitely postponed? Jesus did not think it 
too early to begin to break down race preju- 
dice when he talked with the Samaritan 
woman at the well, nor Peter when, after his 
heavenly vision, he visited Cornelius. 

No—the Lambeth Conference is right in 
opposing race segregation in church rela- 
tions. The Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try is right in refusing to give it official 
sanction. The Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the world is right in opposing it. 
And I am informed that the Christian 
Science Church, which is already welcoming 
negroes, will never consent to it. Can other 
denominations afford to be behind these ? 

Your criticism of the Lambeth metaphor 
of “ welding the races” seems inconclusive. 
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You say that pieces of iron when red hot 
can be hammered together because they 
have no power of resistance, but that men 
cannot be hammered together because they 
can resist. But you forget that the pieces 
of iron do resist welding when they are cold 
—just like men. Suppose, however, that 
men of different races are red hot—or even 
moderately warm—with Christian love and 
mutual respect for one another—what then? 


HORACE BUMSTEAD. 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


PORTABLE HOUSES ON VACANT 
LOTS 


Allow me to suggest through the medium 
of your magazine the use of vacant city lots 
for housing poorer classes of population in 
special portable houses. This is not a form 
of charity, but a straight business proposi- 
tion. Such houses could be put up or dis- 
mantled in a few days, so that the owner of 
the lot could have the house removed on, say, 
two weeks’ notice. Therefore the use even 
of valuable lots could be obtained at a low 
rental, since the owner would retain the 
possession of the lot, and could sell it or 
build on itat any time. It is no engineering 
feat to design a type’ of one-story three or 
four room house that can be assembled on a 
light foundation and held together by bolts. 
Armies carry with them in a dismantled 
form objects much more bulky and compli- 
cated than a little house. Of course such 
an enterprise must be organized on a large 
scale; according to the familiar prophecy, 
The poor we shall always have with us; there- 
fore there will be no lack of business for 
such a company. Governments of large 
cities could also very well engage in such a 
scheme themselves, so as to relieve the con- 
gestion in tenement districts, and to bring 
tenement proprietors to more reasonable 
terms. 

They could even pass certain regulations 
making compulsory the use of vacant lots 
for such a purpose, without any hardship to 
the owners, and against a reasonable com- 
pensation. Portable ‘houses suitable for a 
family may be built out of shields of incom- 
bustible material, such as reinforced con- 
crete, asbestos, wood, etc., all of the same 
size, with standard doors and windows, so as 
to be entirely interchangeable. If manufac- 
tured in a factory by the hundreds, such 
houses would cost only a few hundred dol- 
lars apiece, and would pay for themselves 
long before they are worn out. There will 
be some expense for making water, sewer, 
and gas connection, but this can be charged 
in part to the owner of the lot, since he will 
need such connections anyway when building 
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a permanent structure. Residents of fash- 
ionable districts may object to poor families 
being housed on their vacant lots, but there 
are plenty of vacant lots in factory and ten- 
ement districts, where such houses will be 
highly desirable, drawing population and 
stimulating permanent buildings. I hope 
that this proposition may arouse some inter- 
est among the city authorities, charitable 
institutions, and enterprising capitalists. 


V. KARAPETOFF. 
Cornell University. 


HOPE FARM 

In one of the most fertile regions of New 
York State, at Verbank, Dutchess County, 
there is being carried on, under able aus- 
pices, a work worthy of attention. 

“ Hope Farm ” is the home established by 
Bishop Greer, now succeeding Bishop Potter 
as Bishop of New York, for children from 
the Children’s Court in New York City. 

The plant formerly went by the name of 
“ Priory Farm ” when owned by the Brothers 
of Nazareth, a self-constituted order of lay- 
men. 

A little less than two years ago Bishop 
Greer purchased the grounds and buildings 
and established the present institution, the 
first one under other than Roman Catholic 
jurisdiction in the State of New York. 

New buildings were added to the old, and 
the latter remade for practical use. 

The idea of the work is to maintain a 
model industrial school in connection with a 
home of cheerful and wholesome surround- 
ings for these children who swarm in the Chil- 
dren’s Court, and for whom almost daily an 
appeal for refuge is made by the civil author- 
ities. 

There are at present one hundred and 
fifteen children in residence. 

The girls are taught to sew, to keep the 
dormitories in good order, and to aid in the 
general housework, and are thus trained for 
any branch of domestic service which suits 
them best. It is hoped very soon, when 
some of these have gained a mature age, to 
place them out at service in homes where 
they may earn their own living in a continu- 
ance of the moral atmosphere. 

It is hoped also, in time, to make the Farm 
self-supporting, and the large gardens are 
cared for chiefly by the boys inthe institution. 

Besides this open-air work a shop is pro- 
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vided, and here, under the supervision of the 
Rev. Mr. Hazzard, warden in charge and a 
man of unique ability, almost everything 
that is required for the repairing and main- 
tenance of the buildings is. fashioned by the 
boys, who are laying for themselves a foun- 
dation of a useful trade as a means of liveli- 
hood. 

In addition to this a school is in session, 
which all the children are required to attend. 

A large dairy is connected with the Farm, 
which alone will go far towards its support. 

The equipment is being enlarged con- 
stantly, but the children the authorities are 
urged to take far outnumber the accommo- 
dations yet made for them. 

However, Hope Farm is a sure and cer- 
tain outlet from the narrow confines of crim- 
inality into the wide spaces of morality. 

As some one has said: “There could 
hardly be an institution more worthy of sup- 
port, not only because it provides a place for 
little unfortunates whose lot would otherwise 
be most desperate, but because these chil- 
dren are there surrounded with so much that 
is wholesome and uplifting, and trained ins 
much that is practical.” ’ 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON. 
Hyde Park on Hudson, New York. 


ANTHRACITE 


In an editorial in The Outlook of. August 
22 you speak of “The Great Anthracite 
Coal Strike.” Isn’t the word “ coal” super- 
fluous ? P.S. HALEy. 

Corona, Alabama. 


[The dictionary sustains our correspond- 
ent, although the phrase is exceedingly com- 
mon, probably because it balances to the 
ear with “ bituminous coal ;” and some might 
argue that the usage is so general as to be 
“established.” It is to be said also that some 
authorities (see articles on Coal in the New 
International Encyclopedia and in “ Har- 
per’s Book of Facts”) use the phrase “ an- 
thracite coal.” The case is similar to that 
of “ kerosene oil,” where the word oil also is 
superfluous. Anthracite may, to be sure, be 
used as an adjective, according to the dic- 
tionary, but not accurately with the word 
coal, for it means in itself hard coal. The 


only instance the Century Dictionary gives 
of the use of anthracite as an adjective is in 
the name of a coal-black bird, the anthracite 
hawk.—THE EDIToRs.] 








